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LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES..—[Szz Pacz 218.] 


Fig. 1.—Grrenx Portis Hovsn Dress. Fig. 2.—Stexveress Sacque axp Carr, with Frexcn Biovse, Aprox Over-Sxint with Watteat Postitioy, anD WALKING SKIRT. 
(Cut Paper Patterna of Fig. 2, Stesveless Sacque and Cape, with Frenoh Blouse, tchk Ppatd. by Madd We ma rr Fnty yd Bhirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 48 Inches, Bust Measure, 
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LADIES’ SPRING HOUSE AND 
STREET DRESSES. 


See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Green Portin House Dress. This 
dress is made of olive green poplin, with no trim- 
ming in the back, but with four flounces in front, 
surmounted by three bias folds of black gros 
grain, which extend upward on each side to the 
middle of the skirt, and are finished at the ends 
by a covered black silk button. Green poplin 
polonaise, edged with a row of sharp points of 
the material, headed by a fold of black gros 
grain. Similar folds simulate en the polonaise a 
basque-waist, trimmed with fringe. Flowing 
sleeves of the material, lined with black gros 
grain, worn over close sleeves with the same 
trimming. £ 

Fig. 2.--Srerveress Sacquz aNnp CapE, 
with Frencu Briovussz, Apron Over-SKirt 
with Watreav PosTILion, AND WALKING 
Skint (with Cut Parer Pattern). This 
pretty spring suit, which we have been permitted 
to copy from a model just imported by Messrs. 
Tuomson, Lancpon, & Co., is made of gray 
mohair, trimmed with diagonal stripes of the 
same material. The sleeveless sacque and cape 
present the effect of a double talma, and will be 
the favorite spring wrap. The popular French 
blouse will be found a most comfortable and con- 
venient summer waist, and the over-skirt with 
Watteau postilion is one of the most graceful of 
its kind. The walking skirt is trimmed with the 
fashionable kilt pleating of striped poplin, three- 
quarters of a yard wide. The pattern is fur- 
nished in nine sjzes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 
inches bust measure. To take the size, pass a 
tape measure entirely around the body, under the 
arms, across the largest part of the shoulder- 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of 
the chest. No other measure is required. If 
the size is an uneven number of inches—for in- 
stance, thirty-seven—send for thirty-eight inches, 
and take the seams deeper than allowed in the 
pattern, The quantity of material is estimated 
for a person of average size—thirty-four inches 
bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises four articles—sleeve- 
less sacque and cape, French blouse, apron over- 
skirt with Watteau postilion, and six - gored 
walking skirt. 

SLEEVELESS SacquE anp Capge.—This pat- 
tern is in three pieces—front, back, and cape. 
The sacque is perfectly loose and quite short. 
‘The front, bottom, and opening in the back are 
trimmed with a side pleating an inch wide, head- 
ed by a bias band two inches wide, edged with 
a narrow fold. The cape is about an eighth 
of a yard shorter than the sacque, and is trimmed 
in the same manner. ‘The neck is finished with 
a standing band of the material, cut in small 
scallops. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 
yards. 

Extra for trimming, 114 yards. 

Frencu Briovse.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and cuff. The front 
is fitted by two darts on each side, and is cut 
high in the neck, and closed to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is wide 
and loose. The back is cut with the longest and 
the cuff with the shortest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the cloth to avoid aseam. The blouse 
is cut with about four inches extra width below 
the waist line, and the seams under the arms and 
in the back are left open therein to the waist. 
The coat sleeve is finished at the wrist with a 
deep cuff, seamed on the outer edges. The trim- 
ming is like that of the sacque. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. The lines of perforation 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms of the sacque and blouse, and 
where to take up the darts in the blouse and on 
the shoulders of the cape. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out before sewing, and if alteration is 
needed take up more or less in the seams. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 214 yards. 

APRON OVER-SKIRT WITH WaTTEAU PostIL- 
10N.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, side 
gore for the front, back, side gore for the back, 
and Watteau postilion. Cutthe front, back, and 
Watteau postilion with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Join the seams of the front and side gore, the side 
gore for the back, and straight breadth accord- 
ing to the notches. Then lay seven pleats turn- 
ing upward between the notches of the back edge 
of the front gore, making the length of the seam 
nineteen inches. Lay six pleats in the front edge 
of the side back gore, four turning upward and 
two turning downward, commencing seventeen 
inches from the top of the gore for the first pleat, 
which is one inch deep, and the second one two 
inches; then the remainder is laid in four pleats 
and joined to the front gore. The skirt is draped 
in the back by two tapes seven inches long, which 
are tacked to the belt and at each seam in the 
back on the single perforation. The front is 
held in place by tapes at each side near the bot- 
tom, which are tied under the back breadth, 
The bottom of the skirt and postilion is trimmed 
with an inch-wide ruffle. A bias band of the 
material three inches wide trims the front breadth, 
one four inches wide the back breadth, and one 
two inches wide the Watteau postilion. The 
latter is laid in a large box-pleat at the middle 
of the back, according to the notches at the top, 
and joined to the belt. A tape four inches long 
is tacked to the belt and at the single perfora- 
tion. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams 
in this pattern. 





Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 2 yards. 
Srx-corED Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces — front, two side gores, and 
back breadth. Cut the front and back breadths 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid a seam. Put the pattern 
together by the notches. A narrow tape is 
tacked through the middle of the kilt pleating, 
about thirteen inches from the top, to keep th 
pleats in place. ; 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for kilt pleating, 12 yards. 
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= Tue Publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY take pleasure in announcing 
that they will shortly commence the 
publication of 


DORE’S LONDON 


in MONTHLY EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS 
to the WEEKLY, each containing many 
MAGNIFICENT . ILLUSTRATIONS by the 
greatest master of the picturesque, ac- 
companied with interesting and thrill- 
ing sketches of London life prepared by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. This splendid 
work, which is published in London at 
the price of two dollars a number, will be 
sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HaRPER’S 
WEEKLY ; and the Publishers believe 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
and attractive Pictorial Serials ever of- 
fered to the American Public. 

(> WitTH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RicHLy ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





Ia Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Sleeveless Sacque and Cape, with French Blouse, 
Apron Over-Skirt with Watteau Postilion, and 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent, 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Full List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 231. 

SB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
Walking, House, Visiting, and Evening Dresses ; 
Confirmation and First Communion Dresses ; 
Spring Mantelets, Paletots, Fackets, etc. ; Trish 
Guipure Collars, Scrap-Bags, Sewing-silk Cases ; 
Card Cases and Presses; Tablets, Embroidery 
Designs, ete., ete. 





THE LOVE OF DRESS. 


HERE seems to be a prevailing opinion 
that love of dress is almost entirely a 
feminine fault—if fault it is, for we hold 
that it is only an exaggerated virtue. It is 
always part of the play, moreover, to ridicule 
the fashions for ladies; but is there any thing 
more absurd, to an impartial beholder, than 
the vicissitudes of masculine garments— 
than the variation from immoderately long- 
skirted coats, that had no better excuse for 
being than trains, to the jaunty cut-away 
that makes its wearer look as if he had met 
with the same accident as the little woman 
who fell asleep on the king’s highway? Are 
paniers any greater mistakes than the atten- 
uated breeches of to-day? Are not the rat- 
tans of nimble, able-bodied young men as 
rich follies as the girls’ ear-rings? We do 
not doubt but John pays as much regard to 
his toilette as Jane; ask his tailor and haber- 
dasher, and then compare notes with her 
dress-maker and milliner. Will John wear 
round-toed boots when square toes are the 
style, any sooner than Jane will eschew 
heels? Is he not quite as particular about 
the cut, the fashionable shade, of every gar- 
ment he puts on as his sister? Perhaps he 
requires less time to attend to these things; 
yet that is an affair of temperament, of habit, 
and education; he is just as much in love 
with the result as she is, and perhaps, if Jane 
had any thing pleasanter to do, she might 
follow his example even here. Are not John’s 
companions the young men who patronize 
the same tailor as himself? Isn’t friendship 
with him often in danger of degenerating 
into an affair of broadcloth and fine linen ? 
Did you ever surprise him at the opera with 
a lady in fitch furs and last year’s bonnet, or 
without an over-skirt andruffles? Wouldn’t 
he, in truth, experience a disagreeable sensa- 
tion if he were obliged to walk a square with 
such an underdressed dowdy body, as if he 
must apologize to every passer? Yet, for all 


this, he has a soul above such foolishness— 
we know it to be a fact; but custom and 
Mrs.Grundy have so warped trifles that they 
assume the character of essentials: they have 
corrupted his judgment. We acknowledge 
that the love of dress has, in many cases, 
grown out of all proportion, has become a 
blind infatuation; but is it not a natural 
instinct, arising from the desire to please, to 
attract ?. and is it not also the love of beauty, 
suborned, perhaps, to selfish ends, but capa- 
ble of crystallizing into its abstract form, if 
need be? Few of us realize, perhaps, that 
it is the same impulse, perverted to be sure, 
which sends us to gaze at the pictures of the 
great masters, at delicate curves and dimples 
wrought in marble; that entices us to listen 
to voice and violin, to the melodious day- 
dreams of the composers; the same impulse 
that lures us out of bed to behold a sunrise, 
or a sky across which the Northern Lights 
shake their dazzling lances; that carries us 
across seas and continents in the teeth of 
danger and difficulty to enjoy the glories of 
nature and art—a very virtuous impulse, this 
love of beauty, capable of drawing souls from 
earth to heaven, if we do not degrade it to the 
level of flounces and furbelows till it has lost 
the power to look beyond the low horizon of 
vanity and selfish pride. Somebody says that 
there doesn’t seem to be so much time as 
there used to be; but is it not the exactions 
of dress which dissipate the hours? There 
are so many ruffles to stitch, so much exag- 
gerated trimming, that, in spite of our labor- 
saving machines, labor is not saved, but 
squandered; time is not economized; and 
instead of following the old fairy tale, and 
making straw into gold, we transpose the 
process, and spin the golden moments of to- 
day into straw. Yet few of us are brave 
enough to appear in last year’s costumes, 
unless necessity compels, and then we do it 
with an apologetic air, hoping at least to be 
overlooked, uncomforted by the apostrophe 
to 
“poor Sue’s bonnet— 

More eyes look in it than ever look on it.” 
And, after all, there are few things more pa- 
thetic than the efforts of feeble purses to 
grasp at the fashions. Every body wants to 
dress and to seem as prosperous as her neigh- 
bor, and therefore we have a great deal of 
wasted talent, bad taste, and a want of fit- 
ness between people’s situations in life and 
their appearance ; therefore we have Bridget 
in a white satin hat and undarned stockings 
and gloveless hands, and Patrick in a silk 
beaver and patched brogans. 

When we first met Thalia, a dozen years 
or more ago, her touchstone was “style.” 
This thing was or was not stylish; this per- 
son had no style. You would have thought 
that style was nothing less than one of the 
cardinal virtues, if it did not comprehend 
them all; that to be stylish was the great- 
est height to which a human soul could as- 
pire. What was our astonishment, there- 
fore, when Thalia crossed our path again, to 
hear her still harping upon “style!” Had 
nothing nobler employed her thoughts all 
these years, gained her affections, demanded 
her homage? Was she still the slave of 
style? And we—how nearly have we ran- 
somed ourselves from the inordinate love of 
dress ? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Snow. 


Y DEAR IRA,—I sat at my window the 
other morning watching the snow fall- 
ing. There is no more beautiful spectacle. 
We know that mud and chill will follow, 
and that all the purity will disappear; but 
how delicate and soft itis! If you say that 
it is sure to end in filth, I ask you if you 
have no pleasure in to-day’s warm sun be- 
cause it is a “ weather- breeder,” and there 
may be rain to-morrow? Through the night 
the snow had been falling. There was the 
whispering at the window which is sure to 
awaken the sleeper like an echo of unheard 
music. He wonders at first if he catches 
the rustling sweep of the ghostly train of 
some long-dead and famous lady. But the 
soft penetrating sound of the casual whish of 
snow-flakes against the glass wholly arouses 
him, and he is conscious of the silent storm 
which is covering the earth with whiteness. 
Then the rustling whisper becomes a lull- 
aby. Old songs and melancholy verses and 
long-vanished faces pass through his mind, 
and he sleeps again like a child whom the 
nurse hushes. : 

As I sat at my window I observed that 
every flake seemed to add visible increase 
to the mass. The door-steps and the cop- 
ings of the windows were lightly powdered 
and rounded. The twigs and boughs of the 
shrubs in the inclosure at the corner of the 
street, and of the trees in the square, were 
all softly enlarged. All the piles of dirt 
were heaped beautifully out of sight. The 
broken stones and uneven bricks of the side- 
walks disappeared, and every where a level 
pavement of the purest marble was laid in 





the street. I knew that the dark yards were 





filled with purity ; and when a young friend 
came to ask me to drive in his sleigh to the 
Park, I went with him as gladly as if he had 
asked me to go to fairy-land. We reached 
the Park, aud the chiefest of all architects 
and engineers had arrived before us. The 
wind and the snow had wrought the most 
perfect sculptures. The whole Park wag 
carved and laid in spotless marble; and 
as the clouds broke and the sun came out, 
the exquisite shadows of the trees upon the 
snow were mosaics more marvelous than 
those of the Vatican. 

It was magic beyond the story - books, 
The dull old fellow whom Puss in Boots out- 
witted might swell to an elephant or dwin- 
dle toa mouse, or the more engaging master 
might tap the wall and draw what wine he 
would; but which of them all, by the touch 
of an airy wand, flexible as a wavering veil, 
could enchant the whole earth and produce 
a fresh creation? But it was magic only, 
and it would not last. For a little while I 
dwelt in a marble city. It was the imperial 
boast of Rome justified in an hour. Un- 
cleanness vanished, and as I looked upon 
the lost purity of the world renewed, I won- 
dered if the same enchanting spell had 
touched the inhabitants, and if they also 
were purified like their dwelling - place. 
Those miserable pitfalls in the daily pave- 
ment of life, those sharp stones upon which 
we trip and fall and bruise ourselves and 
others, those dark holes of suspicion and 
mean jealousy—are all these also smoothed 
away by some great snow-fall of charity ? 

I asked myself this question as I made my 
way through the deep snow the next morn- 
ing. It was not an untimely question, for I 
was pushing toward the church door. As 
we knocked our shoes and rubbed the snow 
off upon the mats, we all spoke of the great 
storm, and I think that most of us regretted 
it because of the dirty water that was sure 
to follow. “That is the worst of snow,” 
said one of the sweetest of the singers in the 
choir at Saint Rainbow’s, “that it is beau- 
tiful only for a day, and disagreeable for 
many days.” But, on the other hand, there 
was also the young lady who thought that 
the snow-storm was “so nice,” because it 
made sleighing. And sleighing was “so 
nice” also. When I asked her what she 
thought of the church itself, the Cathedral 
of Saint Rainbow, she said that she thought 
it was very nice indeed; and as for the ex- 
cellent rector, he was the nicest preacher she 
had ever heard. “But you think the snow 
is nice, don’t you, Mr. Bachelor?” she asked, 
as she turned to go into the church. “Yes, 
my dear young lady, as nice as a new nap- 
kin.”. 

It was a stranger who came into the desk; 
and as he knelt, covered with the white 
robe, and buried his face in a white hand- 
kerchief, it seemed to me as if he were some- 
how covered with snow. What does it hide? 
my inquisitive fancy asked. There might 
be a rent in his coat, and we should not 
know it. There might be a ghastly sore 
upon his breast, but we should not know it. 
Evidently it snows in the vestry, and he 
comes out enchanted. When he began to 
read the service there was a singular tone 
in his voice. It was not winning; but it 
was cold, artificial, and what I suppose 
would be called sanctimonious, and it was 
very smooth. It is most remarkable, I said 
to myself, but this voice seems to be a light 
snow-fall also, and it conceals under chill 
propriety the real tone and expression of the 
man. If I were a friend of that gentleman 
I would try to melt that snow. I would say 
to him that no tone is so commanding and 
persuasive as that of sincerity. I would 
urge upon him that no tone is so becoming 
for the most sacred service as one which is 
not formal or artificial, but simply natural. 
The divinest truth artificially spoken is the 
man in the iron mask—a royal prince hope- 
lessly imprisoned. 

Presently he ascended the pulpit and be- 
gan to preach, but still it was a snow-storm. 
He spoke of the foibles which might proba- 
bly be charged with truth upon the congre- 
gation at Saint Rainbow’s, where we are all 
comfortable people, so that his sermon seem- 
ed to be almost a special plea for little sins. 
His glittering rhetoric covered them as deli- 
cately and prettily as the snow smoothed 
the holes in the street and the piles of 
rubbish. Our peccadilloes suddenly became 
graceful and pleasing, as I had seen the ash- 
barrel opposite my window transformed by 
the snow into a broken shaft of pure marble, 
most agreeable to the eye of taste. The 
preaching had a kind of enchantment like 
that of the snow. The soft whining words 
fell like flakes, and our laziness and idleness 
and careless selfishness were rounded out 
and purified into minor graces. Had this 
preacher been moralizing upon the snow 
also? Had it seemed to him a symbol of 
sophistry? Had it occurred to him that if 
nature with a flake of snow can make ash- 
barrels beautiful, a preacher with a touch of 
rhetoric may make foibles comely ? 








But surely, I said to myself as I walked 
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homeward, meditating what I had heard— 
surely there is a kindliness in the snow, 
however cold it be. Is it not a gentle 
charity to destroy the squalid impression 
of that broken ash-barrel, and to give my 
eye and mind an object of beauty and of 
grace, though it be but for an hour? The 
wind, indeed, disenchants it. One scornful 
puff and the broken shaft of pure stone is 
gone. The sun looks steadily at it, and lo! 
as the lady sank into the serpent before 
the philosopher’s eye, so the old ash-barrel 
emerges from the shapely marble. Is it gen- 
erous to remember only that the snow melts 
and that the beauty of the ash-barrel is but 
foraday? Thatof the dew-glittering daisy 
is not for so long, but those diamonds of a 
morning hour are the most resplendent in 
the world. 

And there is a splendor and a beauty of the 
snow which is permanent. Do you remem- 
ber in your climbing about the Bernese Alps 
ascending from the valley of Grindelwald tu 
see the Rosenlaui? Do you recall that perfect 
pyramid of pure snow against the blue sky ? 
And if next summer you should go again, or 
even if I, who recall that scene, as I saw the 
Oberland from the Weissenstein, far and far 
away, should see it once more with these 
eyes, it would be substantially unchanged— 
the perfect pyramid of June snow would still 
be drawn upon the blue sky. And so at sun- 
set, as you sit in August upon the terrace 
at Berne, those evanescent hues of mingled 
violet and pearl that flush and fade along 
the horizon, at which you gaze in wonder 
and delight, and which are among the im- 
mortal memories of travel—they are the 
beauty of unmelting snow—snow that no 
gale blows away, nor any sun of midsummer 
can dissolve. 

Yet over what sharp crags and awful 
gulfs and dark precipices and bald barren- 
ness of jagged rock, if that soft mantle were 
removed, does that snow not spread its eter- 
nal beauty and charm! And how often 
some sunset hour of musing is like that Au- 
gust terrace at Berne, and the faults and 
failures of the past, our own and those of 
others whom we knew, are veiled by chari- 
ty, as those bare, angry crags are muffled in 
violet snow! In the memory of some of my 
old school-fellows there is one boy whose 
figure, I suppose, is always that of a pas- 
sionate, headstrong youth, who in a sudden 
gust of fury drew out his knife and fatally 
stabbed a comrade. His own remorse and 
the general horror at the deed ruined the 
boy, and he died early, crushed and broken- 
hearted. I have heard some of my old com- 
panions in the pulpit, and this instance was 
the point of many a fervent exhortation, so 
that the boys of a later generation learned 
to shudder at the picture of one of my old 
school-mates. 

But I think that there are others who re- 
member that boy with tender sympathy, 
who recall that with all this ungoverned 
passion there were generosity and nobility, 
and that the promise of his life, if only he 
would command himself, was the fairest of 
all. That mad act and the ruin of a life 
that followed are, therefore, covered in mem- 
ory with forgiving pity. They know, per- 
haps, that what ruined him was the terrible 
lesson that helped them. They owe to that 
unhappy lad some of the chief happiness of 
their own lives, and feel that in that senso 
he died for them, and that his sorrow was 
their salvation. Through the twilight of 
long years, therefore, while to some tho 
rough, bald, splintered crags, hard and for- 
bidding, are alone visible, to others the pure 
snow of a charity humane and ennobling 
softly obliterates those angry peaks, and fills 
the evening heaven of memory with an eter- 
nal beauty. As I watch the snow from my 
window, and see the miracle which it works 
upon the ash-barrel, I remember the other 
snow that flushes sharp Alpine peaks with 
distant glory, and therewith the snow-like 
charity that may cover the whole world with 
the purity of sympathy and forgiveness. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SPRING SUIT. 


i cut paper pattern of a stylish spring suit 
illustrated on our first page is being made 
up in all the soft woolen materials worn for spring, 
and in piqués, linen, thin batiste, and grenadine 
for summer. ‘The sleeveless sacque with a cape 
has the effect of two capes, and is the wrap known 
as a double cape, or talma. In our illustration 
this garment is shown of the dress material; but 
the same pattern is also used for wraps of cash- 
mere, or of light gray or brown cloths, that will 

worn with a variety of costumes. Such a 
wrap of black cashmere or drap d’été of some 
light neutral tint, lined throughout with thin lin- 
ing silk, and trimmed with guipure lace or cords 
and fringe, will be useful throughout the summer 
in this climate. 

For warmer latitudes, where a wrap is not 
needed, the sacque and cape are dispensed with, 
and this pattern still affords a complete suit, con- 
sisting of a French blouse with Watteau postil- 
ion and two skirts. We have already described 





this blouse with fronts trimly fitted by two short 
darts, and a loose wide back without side forms, 
but gathered into shape by the belt that passes 
over it. 
are puzzled by its added length below the taper 
of the waist, but they will soon find that its 
basque-like ends pass over the hips out of sight 
under the dress skirt. This makes a far more 
comfortable waist than the old-fashioned blouse, 
or infant waist, gathered to a belt, and it is also 
less likely to tear under the arms when they are 
lifted. When putting on the suit, begin with the 
blouse, then the skirt, and it will be readily ad- 
justed. ‘This simple corsage, lined with ordi- 
nary muslin (soft Wamsutta, for instance), is ex- 
cellent for spring woolen goods ; for washing fab- 
rics, such as linen, piqué, and batiste, it is not 
lined, but shows a prettily trimmed corset cover 
beneath; black or colored grenadine blouses, or 
other fabrics that do not wash, are lined with 
thin lining silk of their own color. The front 
is buttoned to the throat, and the trimming most 
used for this waist is a pleating, ruffle, or band 
passing up each side of the front and around the 
neck to outline a vest. Close-fitting coat sleeves 
are most suitable for blouses ; but these are now 
diversified. by very fanciful pleatings below the 
elbow, and cuffs of various sha The coat 
sleeve in our pattern is buttoned outside the 
wrist, and has a reversed cuff widening toward 
the hand, giving the effect almost of a flowing 
sleeve. Many coat sleeves are cut off half-way 
between the elbow and wrist, and finished by a 
thick kilt pleating held together at the ends by a 
few stitches to prevent it forming a flowing ruf- 
fie. This sleeve matches kilt-pleated skirts. The 
belt for the blouse is separate, usually bias, lined 
with stiff wigging, and is often piped at the edges ; 
again it is formed of four narrow overlapping bias 
folds. ‘The Watteau postilion described else- 
where is a pretty finish to the waist, giving the 
effect of a basque rather than of a sash. 

The graceful over-skirt has stylishly wrinkled 
front widths well held in position by tapes tied 
behind under the back breadths. It can scarce- 
ly be looped too high on the sides, but is very 
slightly draped behind. 

In the suit our artist used for a model the low- 
er skirt is striped mohair, gray and white, and 
bias bands of the stripes are used for trimming 
the solid gray of the rest of the garment. It is 
just as well, however, to have thc whole suit of 
a solid color, as the kilt pleating on the skirt is 
then more effective. ‘The engraving represents 
very deep kilting with the heading concealed by 
the upper skirt; this is the most stylish plan, but 
it makes the skirt so heavy, and requires so much 
material, that many ladies object to it, and use 
instead one or two narrower rows of pleating. 
The heading for these is a simple bias band 
an inch wide. Only the top of the kilting is 
now sewed to the dress skirt; it hangs thence 
loosely, but will naturally adhere to the skirt. 
The pleats are pressed flatly their entire length, 
and caught together underneath. 

Correspondents who have asked how to make 
black alpacas for spring will find this an excel- 
lent model. It is also appropriate for black gren- 
adines made over black silk. A lovely butf ba- 
tiste suit just imported is of this pattern, but is 
differently trimmed. Edging the skirt is a side 
pleating a finger deep, upon which falls a gath- 
ered straight flounce a quarter of a yard deep, 
embroidered with oak leaves and headed by two 
standing frills, also embroidered. ‘The over-skirt, 
in many wrinkles and well tied back, has a single 
deep flounce like the embroidered one on the low- 
er skirt, and these wide flounces on upper skirts 
promise to be popular. ‘The French blouse is 
not lined, but buttoned with large thread buttons, 
and ruffled to outline a vest. Coat sleeve with 
a pleated fall, headed by a gathered ruffle. The 
price of this costume is $80. 


MISSES AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Imported suits for young girls and misses are 
in small plaids or stripes of color with white, 
made with a simple polonaise and cape. The 
shape of the polonaise is similar to that of the 
Dolly Varden illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
V., but is far less bouffant. Many are not draped 
at all, but hang in deep folds behind to the end 
of the skirt. ‘he cape is a plain round talma 
falling just to the elbow, and ruffled like the 
trimming on the polonaise. Deeply kilted skirts, 
with over-skirts simply hemmed, and a plain 
basque, are much worn by school-girls. Fur- 
nishing houses are preparing Dolly Vardens in 
abundance for young ladies. For smaller girls 
the summer suit will be the princesse dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV. This is a 
Gabrielle with pointed over-skirt, and is made 
up in piqué, with elaborate braiding and insert- 
ed bands of embroidery. Loose, low-necked, 
short-sleeved Gabrielles of white muslin, ruffled, 
will be worn over spring poplins and hair-striped 
silks by little girls; also the same garment is 
shown in summer silks with scalloped edges, be- 
neath which pleated muslin frills appear. The 
latter garment, with a high-necked shirt-waist 
of white muslin or linen, makes a very pretty 
dress. Handsome dresses of last season that are 
now too short for growing girls are lengthened 
by scalloping the edge of the skirt in leaf scal- 
lops, and putting underneath a side pleating of 
om material, if possible, or else of a darker 
shade. 


BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


The kilt suit will be retained for boys not yet 
in trowsers. For warm days in spring the skirt 
will be of small plaids, usually black and white, 
cut bias, and laid in thick kilt pleats. The front 
is left plain for a short space, and trimmed with 
two or three rosettes. This kilt is buttoned to 
the belt of a shirt-waist of pleated muslin. The 
jacket, made with a vest, is of white piqué. For 
summer the entire suit is of piqué. e child’s 
drawers must not be long enough to show; part 


Readers not familiar with this corsage - 





of the bare limb is seen above the long sock. The 
shoes are buskins that cover the instep, or else 
slippers with ankle-ties. ‘The cap is a Scotch 
cap of straw, with rosette and band of black vel- 
vet. 

Boys just in trowsers wear dark blue or gray 
cloth suits with the Alexis blouse, belted, dou- 
ble-breasted, and fastened with steel bullet but- 
tons. The pantaloons reach to the knee, and 
buttons are placed up the outer seam. ‘These 
are for boys from four to six years old, and cost 
about $10. Jackets for larger boys invariably 
have vests and knee-pantaloons. Garibaldi 
trowsers, or Zouaves, are losing favor. Preuiy 
suits of brown cloth have roundabouts deeply 
faced in front with silk. Very jaunty suits are 
of striped cloths, black with faint white lines; 
the jacket is the English walking coat with long 
waist and short slashed back, with the buttoas 
behind set wide apart. 

‘The prettiest suits in preparation for summer 
are the new English sailor suits. Readers of 
Harper’s Weekly will recall a late picture of the 
family of the Prince of Wales, in which are two 
handsome boys in sailor suits. Furnishing houses 
have copied these suits for American boys to 
wear next summer; and it is already quite the 
fashion to cut young America’s hair to droop 
over the forehead in the way worn by the Prince’s 
boys. These suits, of dark blue twilled flannel, 
consist of a shirt and knee-pantaloons. The 
blouse is simply a sailor’s shirt put on over the 
head, and instead of being belted, a rubber band 
is run in the hem to hold it in place around the 
waist, and this band is elastic enough to let the 
garment be pulled off over the head. The shirt 
is long enough to droop over the hips in true 
sailor fashion ; it is not open down the front, but 
is cut very low at the throat, and finished with 
a large sailor collar. A pocket is on the left 
breast. Two thick white cotton cords trim the 
collar and the cuffs. A striped black and white 
linen shirt-waist is worn beneath, and a black 
bow is at the throat. Cords and six white but- 
tons trim the outside seam of the pantaloons. 
Price $7 to $10. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. THomson, Lancpon, & Co.; A. T. 
— & Co.; and ARNOLD, CoNnsTABLE, 

0. 





PERSONAL. 


NILsson was popular in Syracuse. No doubt 
about it. Among the out-of-town people who 
came to hear her was a bevy of girls from Wells 
Female College at Aurora. Only those who 
were in the class of vocal music were allowed to 
be of the party. They desired to be, and were, 
presented to the warbler. As they took leave 
of the object of their admiration they were af- 
fected to tears. One pretty girl, evidently ‘far 
gone,’’ was heard to exclaim, ‘‘I can’t see Nixs- 
SON, but J kissed her trunk !” 

—From what exceedingly diminutive acorns 
the most clevated oaks do grow was illustrated 
a few evenings since at the Aldine dinner, when 
Mr. BAYARD TaYLokr, alluding to Mr. R. H. 
StroppDaRD, said that his acquaintance with the 
latter commenced twenty-four years ago, when 
they were both so unknown, so modest in their 
means and their necessities, that whenever they 
met in front of Tammany Hall each usually 
shared his pea-nuts with the other, and when 
either got a dollar in advance of his expenditures 
he treated the other to oysters and ale—which 
took place once in about three months—and 
those banquets were always accompanied with 
profound disquisitions on the poets of all ages. 
They knew a great deal more then than they 
have ever known since—at least that is what 
TAYLOR says now. 

—Mr. WittiAm EVERETT, son of EpwarpD 
EVERETT, has gone to live in the Holmes House 
at Cambridge, and thither taken his father’s li- 
brary. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES was born in it, 
and General WARREN rested there on his way to 
Breed’s Hill, where he was killed. 

—The first man in England who enjoyed copy- 
right money was Dr. HAMMonpD, rector of Penns- 
hurst. His book was called ‘‘ Annota on the 
New Testement.”’ 

—It is positively settled that the historian 
FrouprE comes here to deliver three lectures 
next autumn—one in New York, one in Phila- 
delphia, one in Boston. 

—Tuomas Nast and ALBERT BIERSTADT have 
been proposed as honorary members of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Pesth. When elected 
they will become perfect pesths. 

—Manrio’s daughter CecIL1a is to be married 
some time this month to Mr. Goprrey Rozarts 
Peasg, of London. 

—During the journeyings in Europe of the 
Emperor of Brazil he has spent $900,000, and, 
having touched that figure, now goes home to 
economize, and utilize, if possible, some of the 
new and useful things that have fallen under his 
observation. Of all modern monarchs he is, 
perhaps, the simplest and most sensible. 

—Senator Tipton, of Nebraska, presents a fine 
specimen of the diversity of occupations in which 
a man may successfully engage in this country. 
He is now fifty-five years of age. His early life 
was spent onafarm. In 1840 he graduated from 
college; was admitted to the bar in 1844; went 
to the Ohio Legislature in 1845; thence to Wash- 
ington, where for three years he was a govern- 
ment clerk; removed to Nebraska and became a 
member of the Territorial Legislature; studied 
theology, and served during the rebellion as 
chaplain of the First Nebraska Infantry; was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1867, and 
re-elected for the full term of six years in 1869. 

—Henry Dickens, son of C. D., has recently 
graduated with high honors at Cambridge, En- 

land. His father had high hopes of him from 
his boyhood. The eldest daughter of DickEns, 
Mrs. Cotttns, lately sent a water-color picture 
to the exhibition in London, and it was at‘once 
accepted as a work evincing great talent. 

—Dean STANLEY, who delivered the eulogium 
on the historian GROTE at the funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, is a person of middle age, rather 
slight frame, thin hair, small, colorless face, 
small gray eyes, thin lips, and his face slightly 
whiskered on the sides. His face is thoughtful 
and intellectual, and his clear, well-poised mind 
gives him that assurance and sceif-possession 
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which carry with them much weight. His words 
are not thunder which startles, but lightning 
which cleaves. He makes but few gestures, but 
every word and sentence has a point and a pith 
which interests, and makes you wish he would 
only pause and repeat it all. His style is so 
transparent, his words so chaste, his logic so 
unanswerable, his spirit so bold and fearless, 
that you are charmed into admiration, not so 
much of the speaker as of the speech, the truth, 
the thought of the hour. 

—JONATHAN CLARK Lewis recently died at 
Buxton Centre, Maine, aged ninety-two years 
and nine months. He was appointed postmas- 
ter of Buxton under the administration of JouHn 
Quincy Apams, and at the time of his death was 
vue oldest postmaster in the United States. A 
twin sister survives him. 

—Mr. JOHN ALBERT Brigut, the eldest son 
of Joun Bricut, is now in New York, and says 
that his father’s health is such that he is not 
likely to resume his place in Parliament. Youn 
Mr. B. will make a tour te the West and Sout 
before returning to England. 

—Among the persons belonging to the Japa- 
nese embassy just arrived, is that little chap 
‘‘Tommy’’ who was here thirteen years ago, 
and who was the star infant of that troupe. He 
is now a well-grown, intelligent young man, 
second secretary of the embassy, and his actual 
name is Keps:no Nagano. ‘“ Keps’’ will be 
quite on his old s‘amping-ground in New York, 
and will doubtless find out some of the young- 
= with whom he used to go careering about 

own. 

—Madame Kieng, a Frenchwon. ~ who made 
herself famous by devotion to the woi7ded dur- 
ing the siege of Strasburg, and who is uc w em- 
ployed in the ticket office of the Vincenne: Rail- 
way, received recently the Iron Cross from ihe 
Empress of Germany in recognition of her brave 
services. She returned the decoration, saying: 
‘“‘Tcan not accept a distinction from a sovereign 
who invaded, burned, and sacked my native 
town. If in tending my compatriots I was able 
to do some good to the Germans, it was because 
in the face of suffering I could not make any 
difference of nationality; and I am content with 
the approbation of the conscience of a French- 
woman who could never understand cruclty 
against the vanquished, against the suffering, 
and against women and children.” 

—Dr. Wapuams, the new Catholic bishop 
elect of Ogdensburg, is a native of this State, 
and left the Episcopal Church in 1845. ARTHUR 
Carey said of him: ‘‘His soul is tender and 
truthful enough for a monk of St. Bernard.”’ 

—RosERT CoLLYER meditates a return to his 
old trade. The professors and students of Cor- 
nell University have sent him $2000 for a horse- 
shoe to be made by his own hands, $500 to go 
to the Michigan sufferers, the balance toward 
rebuilding his church in Chicago. 

—Among the foreign notabilities present at 
the great thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, on the 27th ult., was Bishop Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, who was the recipient of especial 
honors from his Episcopal brethren. x 

—From the fund given by Mr. Pearopy to the 
city of London buildings have been érected in 
which nine hundred families are now accommo- 
dated. 

—Lady Mayo, widow of the late Viceroy of 
India, is to be created a peeress in her own 
right. 

—Among the editorial fraternity from out-of- 
town who are at present visiting New York may 
be named Mr. HENRY WATTERSON, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, one of the ablest journals 
of the country. 

—Mr. Bancrort has sent $6000 to Harvard 
for the Kirkland Scholarship, which will enable 
some bright member of the _ Bees class to trav- 
ela year in Europe. This $6000 pays in advance 
for three years the yearly sum which Mr. G. B. 
promised. 

—BISMARCK will positively resign unless his 
old monarch gives him permission to nominate 
a suflicient number of members of the Upper 
House to carry the law on the inspection of 
schools in that chamber. What a lively specta- 
cle it would be to see Prince B. in opposition 
to the government! 

—Mrs. YELVERTON, who was not a success in 
this country as a reader, is a success in Hong- 
Kong, where she draws crowded houses, made 
up mainly of Englishmen, with a few votaries 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

—The Pope is proving his liberality rather 
lavishly, having presented 40,000 francs to the 
recently appointed Italian bishops. 

—Senator W11son, of Massachusetts, address- 
ed the people of Great Falls, New Hampshire, 
a few days since, where he said: “I was born 
here in your county. I was born in poverty. 
Want sat by my cradle. I know what it is to 
ask a mother for bread when she has none to 
give. I left my home at ten years of age, and 
served an apprenticeship of eleven years, receiv- 
ing a month’s schooling each year, and at the 
end of eleven years of hard work a yoke of oxen 
and six sheep, which brought me eighty-four 
dollars. A dollar would cover every penny I 
spent from the time I was born until I was 
twenty-one years of age. I know what it is to 
travel weary miles and ask my fellow-men to 
give me leave to toil. I remember that in Sep- 
tember, 1833, I walked into your village from 
my native town and went through your mills 
seeking employment. If any body had offered 
me eight or nine dollars a month, I should have 
accepted it gladly. I went down to Salmon 
Falls, I went to Dover, I went to Newmarket 
and tried to get work, without success; and 
returned home, weary but not discouraged, and 
I put my pack on my back and walked to the 
town where I now live and learned a mechanic’s 
trade. I know the hard lot that toiling men 
have to endure in this world, and every pulsa- 
tion of my heart, every conviction of my judg- 
ment, puts me on the side of the toiling men of 
my country—ay, of all countries. I am glad the 
working-men in Europe are i discontent- 
ed and want better wages. thank God that a 
man in the United States to-day can earn from 
three to four dollars, in ten hours’ work, easier 
than he could forty years ago earn one dollar, 
working from twelve to fifteen hours. The first 
month I worked after I was twenty-one years of 
age I went into the woods, drove team, cut mill- 
logs, wood, rose in the morning before daylight 
and worked hard until after dark at night, and I 
received for it the magnificent sum of six dol- 
lars! And when I got the money, those dollars 
looked as large to z2¢ as the moon looked to- 
night.” 
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Necessaire for Sewing Utensils. 

To make this neessaire, which is covered with maroon satin, two 
box-shaped pieces card-board of equal size are required. Each 
of these pieces is made of a circular piece of card-board four inches 
and seven-eighths in dian.‘eter, and a card-board hoop seven-eighths 
of an inch wide and sixtee. inches long. Both parts are covered 
with shirting, and then overse,med together. On the outside and 
inside of the rim of each half of .the necessaire thus formed paste a 
bias strip of satin an inch and thre‘e~quarters wide. Cover the-flat 
side of each card-board half on the.outside with a raised eushion 
of wadding, cover the latter with a pie of satin six inches and a 
half in diameter, and on this cover stretch, x oma silk round cord 
crosswise as shown by the illustration; in u 8 this always pass 


the needle through the card-board hoop, and fry on the cordon 


- the inside of the . 
card-board to the 
point where the nee- 
dle is again passed 
through the card- 
board to. the .out- 
side. On the inside 
of the rim of one 
half of the necessaire 
‘ee a card - board 
hoop an inch and a 
quarter wide covered 
with satin; in closing 
the necessaire the up- 
per edge of this hoop 
underlaps the other half of 
the necessaire. Cover the 
inner surface of each flat 
side with satin lining, which 
is quilted together with wad- 
ding in diamonds with ma- 
roon silk, and pasted on the card- 
board. On the outside of the rim 
of both halves of the necessaire paste 
a double strip of satin folded on both 
sides, which is ornamented with 
gray silk braid, and in poi, . Russe with ma- 
roon silk, as shown by the ijJustration. The 
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of the second round. Close to this ring work a ring similar to the 
one just worked. -Turn the work, and on the foundation thread work 
1 scallop of 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding scallop, 2 ds 
and six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; finally, 1 more p.,3ds. ‘Turn the: 
work, and with the working thread only work 1 ring of 2 ds, three: 
times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; fasten to the middle p. of the precedin : 
ring, then 2 ds., and three times alternately 1 p., 2ds. ‘Turn the ook 
and on the foundation thread work 1 scallop of 3 ds., six times alter. 
nately 1-p., 2 ds. ; finally, 1 more p., 3 ds. ; turn the work, and with 
the working thread only work 1 ring as before, but instead of forming 
the fourth p. fasten to the middle p. of the 2d ring of this round, and 
to the thread between the 3d and 4th Josephine knot in the 2d round 
Close to this ring work 1 ring of 2-ds., three times alternately | p., 
2 ds. ; fasten to the 
p. of the next ring 
of the preceding 
round, 2 ds., and 
three times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds: 
Turn the work, and! 
on the foundation: 
thread work one 
scallop like the 
scallop worked last. 
Finish the collar 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. Crochet two 
rounds on the upper edge 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 2.—First work the 
rosettes of this collar, 
_ Work the three-leaved fig- 
ures in the middle of each rosette 
as follows: One ring of 2 ds., and 
nine times alternately E p., 2 ds. $ 
_ Close to this ring work two simi- 
lar rings, but in working each following 
ring instead of forming the first p. fasten 
to the last p. of the ring previously work- 
ed; instead of forming the last p. in the 
3d ring fasten to the first p. of the ring 
first worked. Fasten the thread, and cut off the ends. 
Surround this figure with a round of rings and scal- 


handle of the necessaire, -ad the small rosettes 
which cover the ends of the handle, are made of 
similar strips of satin. At the bottom of the pro- 
jecting rim of one half of the necessaire fasten a 
circular piece'of card-board four inches in diame- 
ter, and covered with satin, which is furnished with ; ‘ 
ribbon bands for holding. the sewing utensils, as shown by the illustration. , Finally, sew the halves 
of the necessaire together. A button and elastic cord loop serve for closing. ; 


Tatted and Crochet Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuxse collars are worked with tatting cotton, No. 80, and 
with two threads (shuttles). 

Fig. 1.—Work, first, the rigs and Josephine knots on the 
upper edge of the collar with one thread as follows: > One ring 
of | ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch right), 
ten times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds. ; then 1 more p., 1 ds. ; 
turn the work, and close to this rimg work 4 Josephine knots : 
each of these consists of 6 stitches right.. Fasten the thread 
to the 6th p. of the ring just worked; turn.the work, and re- 
peat from +. - After working every following-ring fasten the 

- thread to the Gth p. of the preceding ring. 11.4 
2d round.—With one thread only work * 4 
2 Josephine knots, fasten the thread to the’¥’;4 
first ring in the first round where the row 
of stitches is 
closed, 2 Jose- 
phine knots, but 
between these 
leave a thread in- 
terval of a quar- 

ter of an inch. > Turning the work, work 1 ring 
of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ‘Turn the work, 1 Josephine 
knot, then 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten to the 6th p. of the 
next ring of the preceding round, 4 ds. ; 1 Josephine 
knot, and repeat from *. Work the other corner of 
the collar to suit the first corner. 3d round.—Tie 
the foundation and 
working threads to- 
gether, and on the 
foundation. thread 
work one scallop of 

2 ds., seven times 

alternately 1 -p., 2 

ds. ; then | more p., 

1 ds. ; turn the work, 

and with the work- 
ing thread only work 

1 ring of 2 ds., and 

seven times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds. ; 
instead of working 
the fourth p. fasten 


lops. Tie the foundation and working threads to- 
gether, * work with one thread only one ring of 2’ 
ds., and five times alternately’! p., 2 ds, ; turn the: 
work, and on the foundation thread work one scallop 
: of 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., fasten to the second following 
free p. of the next ring of the three-leaved figure, 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn the work, and twice 
alternately 1 ring and 1 scallop as before, but in working the scallops instead of forming the middle: 
p-, fasten to the 5th and 7th p. of the same ring to which the previous scallop was fastened, them 
repeat from >. At the end of the round tie the ends of the i 
thread together and cut them off. Join the rosettes as shown 
by the illustration. For the upper edge of the collar work 
with two threads one round as follows: on the foundation 
thread always alternately 4 ds., 1 p.; finally, 4 more ds. In 
connection with this round, and going forward, work on the 
foundation thread 1 p. and 4 ds.; turn the work,.and- with 
the working thread only work 1 ring of 3 ds., fasten to the 
next p. of the preceding round, 3 ds. ; > turn the work, and 
on the foundation thread work one scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. 
Turn the work, with the working thread only work one ring 
of 4 ds., fasten to. the second fol- 
lowing p. of the first round, 4 ds., 
and repeat from + ; at the end of 
the round work one scallop of 4 ds., 
then fasten the 
ends of the 
thread and cut 
them off. Join 
the _ rosettes 
with the scallops of the round just completed as tol- 
lows: fasten the thread to the picot of the first scal- 
lop in the last round (upper corner of collar), 2 Jose- 
phine knots, > ‘turn the work, 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of the next ring of a rosette as shown 
by the illustration (the rosette is held upward), 
4 ds., turn the 

work, 1 Jose- 

phine knot, fast- 

en to the p. of | 
the next scallop, 

1 Josephine knot, 

repeat from >, 
observing the il- 

lustration. | On 

the front and un- 

der edge of the 

collar work with 

two threads one 

round of scal- 

lops and rings as 

shown by the il- 

lustration, thus 





Fig. 2.—Tatrep Coxiar. 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep: anp CrocHeT CoLiar. 























Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Worstep Batu For TassEL. 
Seconp Deralt. 










Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Worstep Bat For Tasset. 
First Detat.. 


Borper FoR LINGERIE. 
‘ Wuite NEEeDLE-WorkK anv Pornt 
Lace Brat. 
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Fig. 2.—Section or TrimMING 
oF Work-Basket.—Fote SIze. 





Fig. 3.—Srctioy oF 
TRIMMING OF WorkK-BASKET. 
Fux Size. 














the thread to the forming a pretty 
first Jose- edge trimming, 
which completes 






és phine knot 
; the collar. 









Fig. 1.—TassEL FOR 
Work-BaskKETs, 
g CURTAINS, ETC. 





Fig. 2.—TassE, 
FoR: WorK- 
Baskets, Cur- 
TAINS, ETC. 
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Point Lace aNnp Crocuet Cover FoR ToImLette 


CusHIoN, ETC, Fig. 1.—Work-Basket with Sranp. MicNarpise AND Crocuet Cover ror TorieTTs CusHion, ETC. 
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Cover for Sofa-Pillow—Gold or Silver Embroidery, Figs, 1-5. silk, in two shades, in the design shown by Fig. 2; the red strips 


Tuts cover, which Fig. 1 shows reduced in size,-is worked with gold ” dered one-eighth of an inch from the outer edge with chain stitch rows 
thread, gold bullion, gold cord, gold braid, and coarse yellow sad- of black saddler’s silk, Besides this, circular figures of black velvet, 
dler’s silk on brown velvet. Fig. 2 shows the centre of the de- . - wr OD ornamented in point Russe embroidery with red silk, are applied 
sign, Fig. 3 a section of the border which surrounds the cen- f a 4 (see Fig. 3). On the upper edge of the lid set small tabs of 
tre, and Fig. 4 one corner. ‘The leaf and flower figures on nae ZZ \ Me double red cloth ; these tabs are ornamented in velvet ap- 
Figs. 2 and 4 are worked on coarse linen, with an in- f 4 E ? 2% plication and pot Russe embroidery with red filling 
terlining of card-board, cut out along the outlines, Fy i awe Z . silk, button-hole stitched on the outer edge with black 
and applied to the foundation ; the stems, vines, and A, sewing silk, and trimmed at the point with a red 
sprays between the design figures, and the border tiie? K —e york each, The avin made by sewing 
shown by Fig. 3, are worked directly on’ the WF i E a M on the ta S is covered with a strip of card- 
foundation. For the trellis-like parts, first F Saree HH Ninna a Duy NN NY board an inch wide, which is covered with 
work long stitches of floss silk in a close suc- Pind a Ae | % ANY >" black velvet and with red filling silk. A 
cession of rows, on these stretch saddler’s ! SON Ne : wad. circular card-board plate covered on both 
silk crosswise, and at the intersecting points SP NE a sides with red cashmere forms the bottom 


ll cross stitches. The gold braid ; ‘ AN Moy SSS , of both baskets; the latter are lined with 
work sma c g ; ‘ 4 = Wf YR RASS ny 3 cashmere. ‘Trim the work-basket with 
. NSS 


-. 


TRARY 


on the border is fastened on the founda- Wd) —: 

tion with a cross seam of silk; instead 2645 Z ute. a A) tie ee black Ww orsted cord and 
of this border the one shown by Fig. 5 2 ZB “nas SQ) "yp 4S 3 } Ca amare s, which are made from the de- 
may be used. The lines of points and . Ss nA 23 s ™% » scription given in the following article. 
the dots are underlaid thickly. The Wis SS : Z Sy } T 

i i Ssww0Kes assels for Work-Baskets 
illustrations show the material -to be > M4 SS o a = 4 J - ) 
used for the separate design figures. j ¢ ee => 1 . a , bsp etc., Figs. 1-4, 
Directions for working in gold and sil nN Z ; ei ay Me : PAK \ <a ee illustrations on page 220. 

ver embroidery were given on page 452 EMS _ Tuese tassels may be made of any 
of Harper's Bazar, No. 29, Vol. II. ZB 4 = : ser “7 — a oe 
This design may also be worked in sil- % ood ps fi =‘ cle which they are designed to 
ver embroidery, or with saddler’s silk in 


44 Boy ‘/ _ x‘ : trim. ‘The originals are five inches 
in stite I Mag) Cyl} i OR 
satin stitch, Mp “ Ly) h PS 


a 





ts wer and three-quarters long, including the 
. : eT ecto Y N N . N Ah lower tassel. To make the tassel 
Corners for Album-Covers, é i ld i le : ’ 44 Fat om shown by Fig. 1 make of a strip of 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 3 7 R t a Wy thin card-board a tube two inches and 
Turse corners are suitable for orna- E; Z ieee 2 yy y ae z a half long, which is a quarter of an 
menting album and prayer- 4 " : inch in diameter at the opening. Cov- 
book covers, chalice cov- er this tube first with wadding, so as to 
ers, cushions, ete. P : a make it oval in shape, and 
They are work- ig AW) i then with a = — ve 
; > ac - u v 

oa seven inches 
and a quar- 


Tisuseceaets 
Gy 
dius 





gold oo 

cana ‘ a Fig. 2.—CENTRE oF Desten FoR SoFA-PILLOw CovER. 2S 2 i ate 
and similar Sls “i Gop or Sitver EMBROIDERY, : EEE Hae : whichis ga- 
with silk ani thered close 


le ; ; 7 ee: iy (eae i YS ly on the upper 
and saddler’s silk SS £3 : é PN wy = ee ants an See and under edge. 

uf / ; : ‘ Baste the gathers 
together on the under 


eer . f aa ee METS! side in the middle of the 
Border, for trimming \ £5 oon ; sarlndaas 
i ae t 2 8 . a a : 


on a: foundation: of 
cloth, velvet, or silk. 


velvet, in order to keep them 


| 3 in place. On the form thus 
See illustration#‘on page 220. covered stretch red saddler’s silk 


‘Tuts border is designed for trim- - ant ees ae taken fourfold by means of a long 
ming all kinds of linen. It is @ YY wal $ ¥ \ bodkin, which is passed through the 
a 8 ? gimn i Oe, as e y, tube; the silk threads always c 
worked on, eumbrie,nanionk, OF pig 5, Seon or Bonoen oF (At icine ancl sar : ne oe 
ne linen. The star-shaped figu SoFa-PILLOw Cover.—GOLD en 7 V2 ef Fig. 3.—Srction or Sora- 7 pleats 1e velvet (see 


and the button-hole stitches which ‘ oe ie als o 1). Through the tube of the 
: , ae sg r MBROIDERY, fe ah a2 y PILLOW Cover.—GoL . : 
join the point lace braid with the or Sirver Emp ( “ iA j aoe tassel slip a piece of red worsted 


foundation are worked with white ; 5 VA Cp 7S a "2 ~~ f Sttver Empromery. cord five inches and three-quarters 
embroidery cotton, and the wheels and edge with fine thread, in the Far A ae = fac : long, to the under (knotted) end of 
- manner shown by the illus- [Rg ON sola a CONN GD : which a tassel of red Saxony wool an inch and a quarter long is fast- 
tration. : My Sal (2 y,\ f é orn ee _ upper end of 
; mie id 4S which should project from 
Work-Basket with \ ei esha eee the tassel. ‘On this 
Stand, Figs. 1-3. OS at\ Fe ‘ ae cord fasten 5 leaves 
See illustrations on a, eee ae ; wat oS + ma 6made of double 
page 220. mij PGs SE OS red cloth and 
THE —_ sad _ a card-board 
‘ches high, Fig. 1.—Cover For Sora-PILLtow.—Goip oe 


as show 
OR SILVER EMBROIDERY. _ 


ngerie. 


is made NN Mi a 3 ES: TNSSSSNN : i by the il- 
of black ‘ == by A acca 5 EEN —= WS = WS lustration, 
stained bam- : x om i, 3S Zz WS Nai button - hole 
boo cane bars : stitched on the 
and light Spanish outer edge with 
cane bars:as shown red silk, and orna- 
by the illustration. A mented with black yel- 
round basket ten inches vet application and point 
in diameter and four Russe embroidery of 
inches high is fastened AWN ; ~ y red silk. The seam 
on the top of the stand. RS) Wy Alyy ‘ S ie SS aia Wee oe cee made by setting on the 
The rim of the basket Way ? SN eee da be leaves is covered with 
consists of two hoops of a tassel of red worst- 
i Spanish cane, ed loops, on the mid- 
which are joined by dle of which similar 
short bars of black- worsted is wound as 
stained cane. ‘The lidis shown by the illus- 
- made of light and black tration, - 
cane, as shown by the The tassel shown 
illustration. “I'wo bars of by Fig. 2 consists of 
Spanish . cane fastened black worsted balls 
crosswise on each other ‘ 4 NY \ and red cloth points. 
are set in the lower hoop S TR To makethe balls take on 
of the basket; a handle hie SAP two circular flats of va,” 
of bamboo cane is fast- aS DY Ve VY at pasteboard of equal ese? 
age ened to the upper hoop. NA a y= 4 Size, which are fur- 
WEN A smaller basket is set tisnishh NUN “i y nished with a round 
iby in the stand at the bot- y ‘% hole in the middle. 
= i, ee tom (see illustration). % AY Z Lay these flats on each 
(QE OOOO ry Through the frame- PNY ENG other, and wind sey- 
| Wem? 7 work of both baskets red ‘Se ue eral layers of black 
AW ene hig ; cloth and black velvet NEA worsted closely on both 
i & 5 4h 4 strips an inchand a quar- 5 <3 iN m (see Fig. 3). Then cut + é 
ter wide are braided. N tf r through all the layers Yas 
The black strips are a a on the outer edge Sap 
button-hole stitch- ; of the flats, wind 
ed on the outer E ’ worsted thread 
edges,and orna- several times 
mented in point. « ~° 4 about the mid- 
Russe embroid- Fig. 4.—Corner or Sora- dle between 
Fig. 1.—Corner oF Cover For ALBuMs, CusHIONS, ETC. ery with corn- PILLow Cover.—GoLp or both flats (see Fig. 2.—Corner or Cover For ALBums, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Gop or SILveR EMBROIDERY. colored saddler’s SILVER EMBROIDERY. Fi tie the Go.p or SILVER EMBROIDERY. 
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ends of the thread tightly together, draw the 
worsted tassel out of the flat sides, and cut 
it round with a pair of scissors. The balls of 
the tassel are of various sizes, as shown by the 
illustration ; the lower (oval) part consists of one 
large and two smaller balls, which are pushed 
close together on a thread strand (the small balls 
on both sides of the larger one), and then cut 
oval, The oval and the larger ball of the head 
of the tassel are ornamented, as shown by the 
illustration, with red cloth points embroidered 
with black silk, the ends of which are fastened 
with long stitches of red silk ; the cloth points of 
the oval are underlaid with a narrow card-board 
hoop. Fasten the balls on each other, and on the 
top of the tassel set a loop of red worsted braid, 
and on the bottom a tassel of red worsted. 


Mignardise and Crochet Cover for Toilette 
Cushions. 


twenty-three ~~ A per A 


on the middle ring of the next rdixe oun, 
) on the ird fol- 


together, throwing the thread over once, 11 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 2% round.—On each st. (stitch) of the pre- 
ceding round 1 sc. (single crochet), fasten the th 
Now take another piece of mignardise, and on one 
side of it work the $d round, as follows: 1 si. on the 
next ring of the mi * 18 ch., fasten to the 
next ring; to do this drop the st. from the needle, 
pass the needle through the ring from the upper to the 
under side, and draw the — st. through, 4 ch., 
fasten to the ninth of the 18 ch., + 4 ch., fasten to 
the second Sohowing s0g, 4ch., fasten to the same ch. 
as before; in doing t! ways insert the needle in the 
upper vein of this ch., repeat four times more from +, 
9 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 18 ch. ; this forms one 
figure of six leaflets and one mignardise scallop. Then 
work 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next ring, 3 ch., turn the work 
so that the scallop is turned upward, and the wrong 
side of the work lies uppermost, work the next three 
ringe on the other side of the mignardise together with 
161. (these rings afterward come in the hollow between 
two scallops), 2 ch., drop the last of these from the 
needle, ani then draw it secon the next two rings 
of the Re geen opposite each other, 1 ch. ; then, 
oing work el. on the 5 ch. just worked, drop 
fhe last al. from the needle, turn the work so that the 
scallop is turned downward, and the right side of the 
crochet-work lies eeres then draw the drop) 
st. through the sl. which was worked on the last 
at the other side of the mignardise. Now work 8 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the next ring; t from *. Sew the 
enu. of the m ise ther at the end of the 
round. On the ch. and sl. which form the u 
of this round work the 4th round all in sc. ork the 
Sth round on the rings at the other side of the a. 
dise as follows: * 1 sc. on the first free ring of the 
next scallop, four times alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the second Pollowing ring, 1 ch.; —— from *. In 
working the 6th round join the middle part of the 
rosette with the scalloped edge formed of crochet leaf- 
lets and mignardise. Crochet as follows: 2ch., * 1 
. (picot, that is, 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these) 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., drop the last st. from the needle, an 
then. hdiding the middle part, the star, so that ihe sc. 
on the outer edge (24 round), where the fastening is 
done, are turned downward, draw the dropped st. 
through one sc. of the 2d round (after this always the 
eighth payee at.), 2ch.,1 p.,2ch., 1 al. on the fifth 
of the 6 ch. worked previously, 3 ch., 1 p., 11 ch., fasten 
to the eighth se. of the 2d round, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the 
ninth of the 11 ch., 7 ch.; repeat eleven times from x. 
Having fastened to one sc. of the 2d round, and then 
worked 1 ch. and 1 sl. on the ninth of the 11 ch. last 
worked, crochet 6 ch., fasten to the first ch. of this 
round, crochet 7 ch., turn the work, fasten to one sc. 
of the 4th round, and crochet 1 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
fifth of the 7 ch. last worked. Then crochet, goin 
back on the finished half of this round: * 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the third ch. before the next p. turned downward 
of the preceding half of this round, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sl. on the second following ch. after the same p. 
turned downward, 8 ch., 1 p., 3 ch.; fasten to the 
eleventh sc. of the 4th round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. on 
the middle of the 8 ch. before the last, 1 ch., 1 sl. on 
the third ch. before the next p. turned downward in 
the preceding half of this round, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 6l. 
on the second ch. after p., 8 ch., fasten to the 
eleventh sc. of the 4th round, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the sixth 
of the 8 ch. ; repeat from »* to the end of the round. 
Finally, 1 sl. on the st. which was fastened to the first 
ch. of this round; then fasten the ends of the thread. 
7th round.—1 dc. (double crochet) on the middle st. of 
the second ch. scallop of a mignardise scallop in the 
Sth round, « 5 ch.,1 dc. on the middle st. of the fol- 
lowing ch. scallop, 8 ch., 1 p. downward (crochet 4 ch., 
drop the last st. from the needle, insert the needle in 
the first of the 4 ch., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 4 ch., 1 Pp. downward, 4 ch., 1 dc. on the 
middle st. of the third following scallop of 5 ch.; re- 
at from *. 8th round.—On each st. 1 sc.; then 
asten the thread. With the assistance of a new piece 
of mignardise work a circle of scallops in the 9th to 
1ith rounds, like the circle in the 8d to 5th rounds; 
this circle, however, must count a scallops. 
After finishing it join it with the middle part of the 
rosette by means of the 12th round, which is worked 
like the 6th _—? but counts twenty-one picot figures. 


The fastening is done as shown by the illustration. 
Point Lace and Crochet Cover for Toilette 
Cushions, etc. 


Tue original is made of point lace braid and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 100. If worked with coarse ma- 
terial, this design is also suitable for a tidy. First sew 
four pieces of oy lace braid three inches and a quar- 
ter long together in such a manner that they cross 
each other in the middle and form a star of eight rays, 
and hem down the edges on the ends of the braid a 
quarter of an inch wide. Then crochet the 1st round. 


the four ch., stitch through), 1 
ch., 1 p. (that is, 1 picot upward—crochet 4 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these: all picots designated by p. 
only are worked in this manner), 5 ch., 1 Pi dw., 6 ch. 
the piece of 


over three then 1 more ac. on the braid, 14ch., 
Fasten to the middle st. (etitch) of the ch. scallop be- 
fore the last; this fastening is done throughout the 
work by dropping the last st. from the ie, passing 
the needle through the st. on which the fastening is to 


tween the leat two picots, 20 ch., fasten to the second 
of the 5 ch. between the middie two picots, and go- 
ing back on the last 8 of these 20 ch. work 1 sc., 1 
adc., 4 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc., then 9 ch., and passing over 
the last of these, work on the remaining 8 ch. 1 
8c., 1 adc., 4 de., 1 sdc.,1 sc.; this forms two leaflets. 
Like the latter work five more leaflets, then on the 9 
ch. before the first of the seven leaflets worked until 
pow work 1 ec., 1 sdc., 4 dc., 1 adc., 1 sc., and 1 al. 
(slip stitch). This oe one of the larger star fig- 
ures of eight leaflets. Now work 7 ch., then on the 6 
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the illustration, -_ at the end of the round also to 


al. on the 1 sc., and fasten the thread. No e 

int lace braid, baste it in points as shown by the il- 
Fostration, fasten the ends on each other, and on one 
side of the points crochet the 3d round.—x 10 sc. on 
the next fold of the point of the b 12 ch., 1 p., 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the side edge of the braid, 8 ch., 1 p. dw., 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the opposite side 8 


from x. Inthe ———s (4th) round join t le 
of points with the finished (middle) part of the rosette, 
as follows: * 1 dc. on the next sc. of the preced: 
round, 2ch.,1 dc. on the third (third following) 
ch., fasten to the middle leaflet of a three-lea 
figure of the 2d round, 1 ch., 1 dc. on the third st.,2ch., 
1 dc. on the third st., twice 2 ch. and 1 dc. each on the 
third st. ; then 1 picot leaflet of 2ch.,1 p., 1 ch., 1 p.,2 
ch., fasten to the next ch. scallop of the 2d round as 
shown by the illustration, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 p., 2ch., 
and 1 sc, on the first ch. after the last dc. of this round ; 
then 1 ch., 1 dc. on the third st., twice 2 ch. and 1 dc. 
each on the third st., 1 p. of 5 ch., with the middle of 
these fasten to the next ch. scallop of the 2d round as 
shown by the illustration, 1 ch., 1 dc. on the third st. 
1 ch., fasten to the same ch. scallop of the 2d round, 1 
ch., 1 de. on the third st., 2 ch., 1 dc. on the third st., 1 
ch., fasten to the next ch. scallop of the 2d round, 1ch., 
1dc. on the third st., 1 ch., 1 p. of 5ch., with the middle 
ch. fasten to the samech. op of the 2d round (see il- 
lustration),1dc. onthe third st., twice 2ch. and1dc. each 
on the third st., 1 picot leaflet like the yy which 
is fastened to the next ch. scallop o 

shown by the illustration ; then 1 ch., 1 dc. on the third 
st., 2ch., 1 dc. on the third st., 2 ch.; t from x. 
Work the 5th round on the other side of the braid 
points like the 3d round, but before each picot figure 
work 12 ch., and after each picot figure 11 ch. In the 
6th round work always alternately 1 dc., 2 ch., with 
these pass over 2st. of the — round. 7thround. 
—1 sc. on the next dc. of the preceding round, « 5ch., 
1p.,1ch,1p.,3ch,1p,1¢ bo be Sins Soa ee 
fourth of the 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second followin; 
dc. ; repeatfrom *. 8th round.—»* 1 8c. on the mid- 
die of the 3 ch. of the next picot figure, 5 ch., eleven 
times alternately 1 p.,1 ch. ; 1 sc. on the fourth of the 
5ch., 3 ch.; repeat from x. The centre of the cover 
is finished by a button, which is covered with sc. in 
coil-shaped rounds; the wrong side of the stitches is 
turned outward. 











EMILY. 


Soro.iep in the annals of republic Rome, 

Thy name patrician ever proudly stands; 

And proud were they to whose parental hands 
The angels gave thee, darling of their home! 
Proud will he be who, in the days to come, 

Shall bear thee thence, the pillar of his life, 

Henceforward his alone, his wedded wife, 
Binding two human lives in mystic tome. 

And proud thy humblest vassal: proudly we 

Before the magic of thy beauty bend, 

Only too blest if thon wilt condescend 
To let us own thy high supremacy. 

So let me stoop and vow my fealty; 

Swayed by thy queenly presence, hear me swear 

Thou art more beauteous than that goddess fair 
Who, in the olden myth, sprang from the foamy sea. 











GOLD BEADS. 


ANE FORD had a string of real gold beads, 
and they so completely dazzled Lizzie Cax- 
ton that she lay awake half the night wondering 
how she could possibly come honestly by such an 
adornment. Now Lizzie was a sewing-girl at a 
dollar a day, and gold beads do not grow on 
every tree. She paid half her week’s wages for 
board, and the other three dollars bought her 
clothes, paid for washing, and the fuel she burn- 
ed evenings; for she always left Madame Bias’s 
at seven o'clock. In truth, there didn’t seem 


for somehow or other mi)ney always dribbled 
away in Lizzie’s hands like water through a 
sieve ; for one must have under-clothes and stout 
shoes, and a best gown for Sunday, though it 
should be only black alpaca, and a hat in the 
fashion, and a shawl for every day to save the 
best cloak, and water-proof and umbrella and 
rubbers; and there were car fares in bad weath- 
er, and medicines, and something for her seat in 
church, and the mission-box ; and, oh dear! six 
dollars seemed like such a fortune when she held 
it in her hand on Saturday night, but, like fairy 
gold, it went such a very little way! Any one 
who has had to pay in hard-earned cash for every 
needleful of thread and every button will readily 
understand why Lizzie was in despair before the 
question of gold beads. And somehow gold 
beads she must have; it seemed absolutely im- 
perative. She had seen others resplendent in 
ear and finger rings without a sigh: it was re- 
served for Jane Ford’s gold beads to give Lizzie 
a pang of desire. How becoming they were! 
How they would set off her rich color, and lend 
a sparkle to her hazel eyes, and make the white 
column of her throat more apparent, and— 
and—perhaps if she looked her best, if any 
thing should give her an air of prosperity and 
fashion, Lon Lovell might prefer her to Jane 
after all, as he had once seemed to do. Ah, 
what a heart-ache his defection had given her! 
And she fondly fancied that a string of gold 
beads would set all right again, would serve as a 
talisman, would give to her glance the fascina- 





tion of Jane’s. At least if Lon were to be lost, 


much surplus with which 48 purchase gold beads, . 


it should be through no fault of hers: she wish- 
ed to do her best to eclipse Jane. And her mir- 
ror told her that she only needed Jane’s luck in 
wages, that fine feathers make fine birds—never 
once guessing, in her narrow experience, that Lon 
wasn’t worth the trouble she was taking for him ; 
that a heart so fickle could never yield the repose 
and reliance that she craved. The very first 
morning she had seen Lon walking to church 
with. Jane Ford gave her such a shock that for 
half an hour she had stood like one in a trance, 
with a curl wound about her finger; and she 
could never recall the thoughts that possessed her 
during that time ; she only knew that it was like a 
bleak frost falling in early spring, when buds be- 
gin to start, and blighting all the promise of the 
year, making a famine in the land. Ever since 
that time she had lived under a cloud, as it were, 
trembling at every unwonted sound, at every 


knock or footstep, daily expecting some explana- 


tion, some overtures toward reconciliation on 
Lon’s part, utterly unable to accept the fact of 
his abandonment, till it became like an ache 
which, from being long borne, seems to be a 
part of one’s existence, and in no wise alien. ° 

But sunrises and sunsets had multiplied, and 
Lon had failed to appear with any peace-offer- 
ing of tender apologies; he had simply behaved 
as if it were the most ordinary and trifling thing 
in the world to be on with the new love before 
he was off with the old; as if hearts, like foot- 
balls, were elastic, and did not mind hard knocks, 
When Lizzie put her needle aside and folded Ma-- 
dame Bias’s work away, it was with an infinite 
sense of loneliness, thinking that another day 
had vanished, and nothing had happened to 
mark it as sweeter than the rest. 

Lon had always been used to meet her on the 
way home, usually under the old stone archway 
at the foot of the street, and now she never passed 
beneath it without a trembling certainty that he 
would join her there, without starting at every 
shadowy outline, and yet pursuing her way on 
the other side more lonely, more desolate than 
before, from the fading away of a precious hope. 

Once, indeed, when the twilight deepened 
and a few faint stars leaned out of heaven, she 
really did meet him under the old stone archway. 
There he was waiting for her! How her heart 
bounded and rejoiced! Oh! why had she ever 
upbraided him? why had she not been patient? 
She might have known that God would not leave 
her comfortless, that He was more kind to her 
than she could comprehend, that He had only de- 
prived her of Lon for a little while that she might 
more perfectly appreciate the sacred sweetness 
of love, its ineffable satisfaction, its depth and 
breadth! Words of welcome were shaping them- 
selves on her lips; all her pulses throbbed to the 
tune; in fact, she had for the moment quite 
forgotten that he had ever been to blame, that 
he had neglected her at all! All at once the 
half-uttered words gasped and died in her throat 
—he passed her without a look, and it was Jane 
Ford whose arm he drew within his own, and to 
whom he murmured some half-tender nothing. 
The revulsion of feeling was so intense that for 
the instant Lizzie fancied she was dying; she 
reeled and leaned against the masonry for sup- 
port, till one of madame’s girls overtook her. 

‘* How you frightened me!” said this Samari- 
tan. ‘* Are you sick?” 

“*T had a faint turn, that was all: give me 
your arm, if you please.” 

** Madame’s work-room is so stifling, and she 
is so cross,” said the other, ‘‘that I thought 
my own head would split. I had to take Mrs. 
Serge’s flounces off twice. Madame says you're 
falling off in your work, Liz; you'd better look 
out, or it will be a pretty how d’ye do. Did you 
see Jane Ford’s gold beads? I wish J had a 
string; don’t you? They're so dressy, and make 
folks think you had a grandmother. I heard 
that she and Lon Lovell were at the Museum 
last night. She looks mighty fine when she has 
on her bettermost clothes, but the girls do say 
that she paints! Hereweare! Sha’n't I come 
in and fix you some camphire? it’s awful good 
for dizzy spells and all-overish sort of aches.” 

“*No, thank you; I shall get on very well 
now. Good-by.” There was no drug that could 
medicine poor Lizzie’s pain; only time was ca- 
pable of softening it; and who, in the first fren- 
zy of sorrow, regards such alleviations with any 
thing like pleasure? ‘Time works miracles; but 
how? Through our own infirmity, by virtue of 
our forgetfulness, not by remedying the cause. 
One survives the blow surely, but who can esti- 
mate its effects on the constitution and tempera- 
ment? So Lizzie was left to work out her prob- 
lem alone, and at first no solution seemed pos- 
sible; her love was so much a part of herself, so 
interwoven with every heart-beat, that at first it 
appeared utterly beyond her power to dissolve 
the partnership. How was she to do without 
that which had been her daily inspiration, which 
had sustained her through up-hill work? How 
many times she resolved to be strong, to give 
him up once and forever—when he was no 
longer hers to resign—to be brave, and make no 
more ado! She knew that every tear she shed, 
every sleepless night she spent, made the dis- 
tance greater between them, inasmuch as they 
clouded and defaced her beauty; but all the 
same the tears fell, the heavy nights wore on to 
weary mornings ; she resigned him to-day only 
to long for him inexpressibly to-morrow. But 
what could she do at single combat with fate? 

Now Lizzie was not so sily as really to be- 
lieve in the power of gold beads to work mir- 
acles; but did they not constitute part of the 
witchery which had infatuated Lon? At least 
they were pretty ; and why should she not deck 
herself in finery, and perhaps attract her love to 
his true orbit? Why not match charm with 
charm? Therefore Lizzie went to work with a 
will, and, as every body knows, where there’s a 
will there’s a way. Madame Bias had no longer 





reason to complain of her—only once, when Liz- 





zie made a mistake in cutting, madame remark- 
ed, briefly, ‘* This must come out of your wages, 
Miss Caxton,” which made things so much hard- 
er. But difficulties only appeared to sharpen her 
faculties and quicken her energy. She had 
thought so much of the beads that they already 
assumed a factitious value; she had a sort of su- 
perstition that it would bring ill luck to give 
them up; moreover, it would seem to argue an 
infirmity of will ; and in the mean time the pur- 
suit diverted her mind, gave her something to 
think of besides her trouble. She worked like 
a Trojan; she took in extra sewing after her 
day at Madame Bias’s was over, and sat up late 
and rose early. She had really no idea how 
much the gold beads would cost, but she caleu- 
lated that after saving fifty dollars she might 
give herself the pleasure of dropping into the 
jeweler’s and pricing them. And why should she 
not spend her hard earnings in beads, if she 
pleased, rather than in dry-goods and millinery ? 
When our comforts drop away or desert us, don’t 
we seek out others? And if Lizzie expected to 
find her happiness in gold beads, was she less 
wise than we? 

You may depend upon it that it was a long, 
long time before her hoard reached the required 
amount, that she pinched in her fuel, and board- 
ed herself on oat-meal porridge, with a pint of 
blue milk for dessert on Sundays; for the idea 
of saving had become a kind of mania with her. 
She met with serious discouragements, to be sure, 
in the shape of pickpockets and fire, but at length 
the day arrived when her week's wages made up 
the sum. All Saturday, while she fluted and 
piped and gimped the silks and velvets and 
cashmeres, she was thinking about asking for a 
vacation on Monday, and spending the morning 
in selecting her beads, and she was somewhat 
surprised, withal, that the prospect gave her no 
greater satisfaction, that her pulses did not 
quicken in view of the pleasure. And after the 
beads—what ? Was she one jot nearer Lon’s 
heart than in the beginning? Had she not met 
him day after day, week in and week out, and 
passed with a nod that had never once ripened 
into ‘*A pleasant morning,” or ‘‘I hope I find 
you well,” or a hand-shake? Would gold beads 
make amends for golden hopes postponed—nay, 
strangled ? 

‘* But would not they be better than noth- 
ing?” asked Roxy, who was trimming a silk 
with thread lace at her elbow. 

Lizzie started and rubbed her eyes: had she 
spoken her thoughts? ‘‘ What, the gold beads ?” 
she asked, not quite awake yet. 

**Gold beads indeed! You hear with your 
elbows, Liz. No, diamonds in the rough: we 
were speaking of coals.” 

“*Oh, they are twelve dollars a ton; they 
come higher still by the basketful. Isn’t it odd, 
if you can afford to buy a lot of any thing, you 
get it cheap, but if you're so poor you must buy 
in dribblets, you pay more for the privilege.” 

‘* Yes, we were just wondering if we couldn't 
raise some money to buy coals for poor Miss 
Wade. You know she was a real born lady, as 
good as any body once; she taught painting, 
and went among folks that were folks. But her 
eyes gave out one day, and she had to begin to 
spend her savings, and now she hasn’t got a dol- 
lar to bless herself with. She’s out of every 
thing, and as proud as Lucifer, and won't hear 
of the Home.” 

Lizzie let Mrs. Shoddy’s blue velvet train slip 
from her hands upon the floor. ‘ TY as 
that!” said she, beneath her breath. ‘‘ Where 
does she live, Roxy ?” 

‘*She stgys at No. 8 Starvation Lane, up 
three flights. Such a looking hole! Goodness 
sakes, Liz Caxton, what are you doing ?” 

**Tell madame that I was obliged to leave 
while it was daylight, if you please.” 

‘*But don’t you know that Mrs. Shoddy wants 
her dress to-night ?” 

** Mrs. Shoddy ‘must wait ;” and Lizzie closed 
the door after her, and picked her way through 
Starvation Lane, mounted the stairs that rocked 
under her, and found old Miss Wade lying in 
bed to keep warm. 

‘*T’ve come to take you home with me,” said 
Lizzie. ‘Can you walk ?” 

‘* If you're one of the ladies from the ‘ Home,’ 
I can’t.” 

**No, Iam one of the girls who sew for Ma- 
dame Bias. I've got a nice room of my own, 
where I am often very, very lonesome; and I 
heard of you, and thought perhaps you would 
like to come and keep me company.” 

“Bless you, so I would. I never thought 
of it before ;” and without more ado they went 
off to Meander Court together. 

Lizzie felt as if she were really at housekeep- 
ing when she spread her light-stand for a tea- 
table, toasted her bread, and made the coffee, 
adding a plate of jumbles in honor of her guest, 
whose appetite frequent fasts had sharpened. 
She had never known the luxury of playing 
hostess before. Wasn't it quite equal to wearing 
gold beads ?” 

‘¢ And what shall I do for my board?” asked 
Miss Wade, the spirit of independence still flick- 


ering. 

“You shall keep the fire blazing, if you please, 
and water my mignonette, and put the tea to 
steep. Oh, we will be happy as larks!” 

‘*Tf I only had my eyes,” she made moan, 
‘¢ what pictures I would paint! I would paint 
you. They say I could have the cataracts re- 
moved for fifty dollars; but, law sakes! they 
might as well ask five thousand.” 

“Can it be done?” said Lizzie. ‘‘I never 
knew—” > 

But the next week she asked Dr. Hyacinth 
on her way home from work, and the upshot 
of it was, a day was set for the operation. _ 

‘*Now, my dear,” said Miss Wade, ‘‘I'’ve 
got a trifle for you—a souvenir, as the French 
say; and when my eyes are all well, if I don’t 
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see it about your neck I’ll just leave you and go 
tothe Home out of spite, or out clear-starching. 
I used to wear it when T was young like you: 
it belongs to youth. It was my great-great- 
grandmother's. I hid it away in the straw bed 
when I was down in Starvation Lane, for fear 
folks would make me sell it, and somehow that 
didn’t seem genteel to do. You see I’ve got 
some scraps of sentiment left, for all my beg- 
gary : it would have been equal to selling one’s 
birthright. But I'll give it to you—that’s a dif- 
ferent thing; you've been a friend indeed. I 
should never have seen the light of day but for 
you; and if you refuse to take it, I shall sell it 
to pay my board.” And she pulled from her 
pocket a necklace of gold beads, like little suns, 
each one a solid globe, wrought to the last de- 
gree of perfection, as you may have seen Chi- 
nese balls of ivory, till they appeared to be noth- 
ing but gold bubbles of exquisite designs, through 
which the sunlight passed in and out. 

‘“‘Oh! oh! oh!” cried Lizzie. ‘“‘It is a sin 
to take them !” 

‘A fiddlesticks! Let me put them round 
your neck this instant. There, you shall be 
married in them! How becoming they must 
be! Iknow that you have a beautiful soul, and 
that always casts a reflection on the face. Now 
hush. If you make a fuss, I shall take them to 
the jeweler’s, and break my heart! I should 
leave them to you.in my will, any way—you 
couldn’t help that—but I'd rather see them on 


. your neck, child. They make me young again. 


Every bead has its history. When I was all 
alone in the cold and dark, I used to lie awake 
nights and count them like a good Catholic; and 
this bead would bring back the day I was twenty- 
one, and wore violets in my hair, and danced 
half the night with—well, no matter; and this 
other reminded me of the songs I sang in sum- 
mer twilights, rocking on the tide and dipping 
my fingers in the waters of the bay; and this 
other—it brings me face to face with one who 
called the necklace his blessed rosary. Heigho! 
I should beggar your patience if I told you all!” 

And so J.izzie wore gold beads; but did they 
afford her the thrill of joy she had predicted for 
herself? Doesn’t our imagination lend more 
than half the charm to those things which we 
would fain possess ? 

However, the cataracts were removed from 
Miss Wade's eyes, and Lizzie took care of her 
through all the gloomy days of uncertainty and 
bandages, taking her vacation from Madame 
Bias’s, and discovering that she had as great a 
vocation for nurse as for seamstress; while Dr. 
Hyacinth came and went, somewhat oftener than 
was needful, thought his patient. ‘‘I hope it 
isn't in order to swell the bill,” she grumbled. 
But when Lizzie one day found courage to ask 
for the bill, the doctor frowned splendi®y in an- 
swering, ‘‘1 am already paid. You will oblige 
me by not referring to it again. It has been a 
great, a positive pleasure: you surely do not 
wish to rob me of it? I do not have so many.” 

“You? I thought you had every thing you 
wanted.” 

“Oh, did yon? Why, I want something now, 
this minute, that I never expect to have. What 
do you think of that ?” 

‘*T think that you are not the first one.” 

“* Perhaps you can sympathize with me, then?” 

‘“Yes—no, no; I don’t recall any thing I want 
very much just now,” positively. 

Lizzie was thinking how at dusk yesterday, 
when she had gone out to the grocer’s, just be- 
neath the old stone archway the string of her 
gold beads, rotten with age, gave way, and sent 
the dazzling globes tumbling into the mire; how 
as she stooped to gather them another face lean- 
ed out of the shadow, another hand met hers. 

“Let me help you find them,” said Lon Lov- 
ell’s voice. ‘* How many were there?” 

“Thank you; there were twelve,” Lizzie had 
answered, without more emotion than if she had 
been speaking to Madame Bias. ‘‘ There, three, 
nine, twelve; yes, they are all here. How kind 
of you!” 

“*Lizzie, Lizzie!” he had called, following as 
she moved away, ‘‘ don’t be in such a hurry; 
stop and speak to a fellow a moment. I know 
I don’t deserve it, but—” 

““Why not? I’m glad to see you, Lon. What 
else do you want me to say ?” 

“I don’t want to dictate. If you don’t say 
any thing of yourself, it wouldn’t be any good for 
me to put words into your mouth. Only if you 
could forgive me, Lizzie—” 

“Oh yes, Lon, I forgive you heartily.” 

“And that’s all, I suppose ?” 

“All? Why, no, Lon: I wish you well.” 

“Well away, perhaps? It wouldn’t give you 
any pleasure now, would it, to have me tell you 
that can’t get over loving you, Lizzie? Would 
it?” He had drawn nearer, and put his hand on 
her arm while he spoke; and she had been si- 
= for a moment, asking herself the same ques- 
ion, 

“ “Oh, Lon, don’t ask me,” she had cried then ; 
don’t say it. Hush! hush! Say good-night, 
please ;” for in that moment she had found him 
no nearer to her heart- than the little boot-black 
that brushed her by; his touch aroused no re- 
Sponsive thrill, his late assurance found no echo. 
She had suffered without him till he was no 
longer necessary as a part of her life. ‘Thus 
having dismissed Lon Lovell, Lizzie returned to 
Dr. Hyacinth, whom she had left unceremo- 
niously standing, hat in hand, leaning against 
the wooden mantel, as if he were waiting for 
something—waiting for his adieux, perhaps. 
Perhaps,” she said, taking up the thread 
Where she had dropped it—‘ perhaps you will 
get what you want one of these days; or it may 
you will survive the desire.” 

“You are consoling! But I mean to ask for 
what I want first, Miss Lizzie!” 

‘Yes? That’s a good way. What isn’t 
Worth asking for isn’t worth having, they say.” 





‘*'To be sure: 
‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To lose or gain it all.’ 
Miss Lizzie, I want you! Will you be my wife?” 

“Dr. Hyacinth, I never thought of it.” 

‘* But it isn’t too-late, I hope?” 

‘*But I am afraid of you—a little.” 

‘*T’m glad of it, for then you won't dare to say 
me ‘ Nay.’” 

And so Lizzie lost her heart, but not the gold 
beads, since fate is not so hard as we fear; and 
if it does not always accord us our wish, it makes 
amends in unexpected ways, denying us only 
those things whose value we overestimate and 
survive. 





SOME TOILETTES AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


BEAUTIFUL evening dress in the gay cir- 

cles of the capital was one worn by Mrs. Gen- 
eral Butler—a thick white silk, the front and side 
breadths covered with black thread lace, which 
was met by a deep flounce behind extending up 
the side to the waist. This lace was of the rarest 
design and finish, the pattern of flowers exqui- 
sitely shaded and grouped, and drawn to their 
minutest detail, so that even the dew-drop on 
the tip of a closed bud was to be seen. A parure 
of brilliant corals, carved to a miracle in antique 
heads, and set in quite as marvelous a wrought- 
work of gold, completed this superb toilette. 
Another remarkable dress worn by the same 
lady was of dark blue Genoese velvet, the ac- 
companying ornaments being of that Genoese 
gold which is spun and woven like silk into the 
most fragile floral shapes, each great bell so 
delicately wrought that a finger could crush it, 
while a golden rose, almost rivaling that given 
to Eugénie by the Pope, constantly trembled on 
its spiral stem in the hair. 

Sefiora Roberts, the Spanish minister’s wife, 
appeared at a reception in a charming dress. It 
was of white silk, covered vertically from the 
waist to the feet with broad puffs of tulle, and 
between the puffs, radiating from the belt, were 
long sprays of spring flowers and leaves and 
grass. With the bodice and the hair decorated 
by the same flowers, and with her diamonds and 
her dark luxurious beauty, she had the appear- 
ance of spring-time itself—not our pale northern 
spring, but as the season might be impersonated 
in the rich lands of the sun. 

Mrs. Kate Sprague, whose domestic duties 
confine her much at home, wore at the Japanese 
reception a very striking toilette. The under 
dress was of straw-colored satin, embroidered 
with black in shadowy wreaths of flowers; the 
over dress was open, and the front breadths were 
turned back upon it, showing their lining of black 
brocade; and the whole was trimmed with black 
lace and a heading of ostrich tips. ‘The throat, 
slightly square, was adorned with a deep Marie 
Stuart ruff of very rich white lace, and the beau- 
tiful brown hair was worn in the massive coils 
and braids which Mrs. Sprague has never varied 
to please any of the eccentricities of fashion. 

A lovely dress worn by a young lady, Miss 
Snead, of Kentucky, was of white tulle, trained 
and flounced, and embroidered in sprays of pink 
flowers, the over dress being of pink and white 
silk of that fabulous old brocade whose possession 
is almost a patent of nobility, as indicating, the 
gossips say, the existence of grandmothers. The 
half-low corsage was draped with plain tulle, 
and a shoulder sash, whose great bows behind 
were fastened with pink roses resembling the 
spray in the dark hair. The ornaments were 
of milky amber, and the whole dress might 
have been worn by one of the ladies in a Watteau 
painting. The same young lady wore at a mas- 
querade this winter an extremely original dress 
representing the Genius of Red Tape. It was 
composed of the regulation colors—red, white, 
and blue—and the various portions of the drapery 
were chained and festooned with ells of the legal 
ribbon, secured at intervals with huge Treasury 
seals of red wax. The buttons of the dress were 
seals of the State Department, with the motto 
‘* Festina lente,” and revenue stamps and scrip 
made ornamental scroll-work, while coin was 
fettered in chains of silver pieces about the 
wearer’s wrists. From the waist depended vari- 
ous documents—such as an application for a 
clerkship in the Game of Twenty Questions, 
with characteristic indorsements from prominent 
men, and H. G.’s certificate of the applicant’s 
agricultural proficiency; another one on which 
might be read, ‘‘ An act to amend an act to 
amend an act entitled an act—ad infinitum—for 
man’s delusion given ;” another was a claim, re- 
ferred to a committee, referred back, indorsed 
with half score of journeys from department to 
department, and finally disallowed. ‘The liberty- 
cap was gay with colors and mottoes ; a little pic- 
ture of the White House at one side bore the le- 
gend, ‘‘It’s a long lane that has no turning;” of 
the Capitol, on the other, ‘‘ The mills of the gods 
grind slowly ;” and all the whims and isms of 
the day were in her train, with mottoes of good- 
natured satire. The breastknot was an immense 
locket labeled as the ‘‘ Cinder-cate,” being a real 
cinder from the burned notes, the brilliant arseni- 
ate and copper hues of which were but little 
dimmed by the lace envelope which held it, and 
which was made fast again by the Great Seal, 
one of the peculiar properties, apparently, of this 
Goddess of American Liberty imprisoned in Red 
Tape. 

Mrs. General Cram, of Detroit, has worn this 
winter one of the most distinguished dresses ever 
seen in society. The low corsage and petticoat 
were of white satin, garnished with point lace ; 
the over dress was a court train of emerald green 
velvet, dropping in great folds from the shoulders, 
and trimmed with the same lace as the dress. 
The hair, of premature silver white, singularly 





contrasting with the dark eyes and rich color of 
the young face, was drawn back over cushions, 
and surmounted by a spray of green velvet 
leaves and a nodding snow white plume; and, 
with diamond necklace and ear-rings, the effect 
was very magnificent. 

Another striking dress was worn by Mrs. 
Senator Ames: the under dress of white corded 
silk trimmed with swan’s-down, but the over- 
skirt made wholly of the material of the Roman 
scarf, and a large scarf of the same brilliant hues 
knotted under the left arm. The jewelry was of 
Roman gold. The dress, combined with the 
dark eyes, golden hair, carnation color, and 
dazzling beauty of the wearer, was extremely 
picturesque. 

Madame Freyre, wife of the Peruvian minis- 
ter, wore, at a party given by her, a Parisian 
dress of one of the new combinations of tints— 
rose and garnet; the skirt of the rose-colored 
silk ornamented with the garnet velvet, the train 
of garnet velvet opening from the front, and the 
shading of the two being so delicately blended as 
to seem only like the deepening of a single tint. 

Madame Borges, of the Brazilian embassy, 
wears a visiting dress of royal purple velvet, the 
panier formed by half-yard-wide satin ribbon 
brought round and tied behind in large loops ; 
the bonnet of the same velvet, with feathers of a 
lighter tint; and the jewelry of amethysts inlaid 
with diamonds in sprays of flowers. 

Madame Garcia, of the Argentine embassy, 
being in mourning, wears a street suit of black 
velvet, garnished with jet and bugle passemen- 
terie; and Lady Thornton a blue stuff suit, with 
hat of a darker shade. 

An exceedingly pretty street costume for the 
morning is worn by Mrs. Eugene Hale, Senator 
Chandler’s daughter. This consists of very dark 
green velvet, mingled with silk which appears to 
be of a lighter shade by reason of its lustre. The 
basque and over-skirt are trimmed with deep em- 
broidery and knotted fringe; and the hat, which 
is the feature of the dress, has the appearance of 
being only one knot of velvet, with revers of the 
silk which lines the ends drawn back to fall be- 
hind, and held in the centre there with a great 
crushed rose and drooping bud. Although very 
elaborate, the effect is quite careless and simple. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


fie old landmarks of New York city are 
gradually disappearing. Among the few 
relics of our city’s early history the old North 
Dutch Church, at the corner of Fulton, Will- 
iam, and Ann streets, has long been an object of 
interest and almost of veneration. More than 
a hundred years ago it was built; public serv- 
ices were first held in it in May, 1769. During 
the etter po war, while the city was in 
the hands of the British, the North Church was 
used as-a@ hospital, and also for storage. The 
interior of the building was much damaged, the 
pews and pulpit having been torn away. It is 
said that the pulpit was carried over to England 
in a British ship, and was finally placed in an 
English country church. The two cannons 
which stand within the church inclosure, on 
William Street, were fired when the British fleet 
attacked the city. A curious bit of history per- 
tains to one of them. During the bombard- 
ment of New York a red-hot ball was thrown 
into a neighboring street, where was a black- 
smith’s shop. The smith—so the story goes— 
seized the ball with a tongs, and with a sledge- 
hammer welded it into the mouth of the can- 
non, where it stillremains. The ‘‘ Fulton Street 
prayer- meetings,” which originated in this 
building, have awakened the interest of the re- 
ligious community all over the country. And 
now the prospective tearing down of this old 
church, even though the money invested in it 
and the land upon which it stands may be more 
usefully appropriated, will cause many regrets 
among those who cherish memories of old times. 





The snow blockade on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road has been at times this last winter, accord- 
ing to report, four hundred miles in length. 
This is in a country that has but a sparse popu- 
lation, and which to a great extent is almost 
treeless. The snow in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion is fine and hard, and drifts into banks al- 
most as solid as rock. There is a great differ- 
ence between the building of snow-sheds in a 
country where timber is plenty and in one 
where there is none; and to:clear a track of 
four hundred miles, when the snow will yield 
only to the pick, is no easy matter. 





A small quantity of carbolic acid is recom- 
mended to be used in whitewash and in paste 
for laying ee ee. It will repel cock- 
roaches af all other insects, and also neutral- 
ize the disagreeable odor consequent upon the 
decomposition of the paste. 





The last report of the Sanitary Inspector on 
the sanitary condition of this city reveals the 
fact that disease is engendered in some of the 
most elegant and fashionable quarters of the 
city from the defective sewerage. 





“T have noticed,’’ remarks some sensible ob- 
server, ‘that a well-bred woman never hears an 
impertinent remark.”’ That is a kind of discreet 
deafness which is well worth cultivation. There 
are scores of things every day uttered by those 
about us which, if taken in at the ear and thence 
into the mind, will disturb the temper and lessen 
the happiness. It is not worth while to hear all 
the ill-natured remarks made about your house- 
hold, your business, your children, your dress. 
Cultivate the art of not hearing disagreeable and 
scandalous remarks. 





A workman in Colt’s armory, Hartford, was 
recently barbered in an unexpected manner. 
He was  ageryose of a very long floating beard, 
and while at work upon a small lathe one day 
he felt something ‘‘ tickling” his beard. Look- 
ing down, he saw that some of the ——— hairs 
were touching the lathe. Quick as a flash they 
caught in the lathe and wound him up, and be- 
fore he could think, the machine was neatly turn- 
be out the inside of his nose. He saved him- 
self from being farther operated upon by a fear- 





ful pull, which resulted in the loss of a handful 
of beard about a foot long, and thick enough for 
a lady’s ‘‘switch.’’ 





' 

A good story is told in Washington of a genial 
young gentleman, unwilling to omit recognition 
of an acquaintance, who at a wedding reception 
lately caught sight of a gray-whiskered and 
rather stately person, and being satisfied by in- 
quiry of his identity, imrhediately edged along 
to his side. 

‘“‘Good-evening,”’ said he, extending his hand 
with cordiality. ‘‘I’m delighted to see you! I 
believe we haven’t met since we parted in 
Mexico.” 

‘“‘T really fear,” said the gray-whiskered mag- 
nate, ‘‘ that you have me at an advantage.” 

“Why, you don’t recollect! But then I was 
very much younger,” said the other, ‘“‘ when 
with my father in Mexico.” 

‘* And, to tell the truth,” said the older gentle- 
man, ‘‘ my remembrances of ever having been in 
Mexico are very indistinct.” 

‘*Excuse the question,’’ said the young man, 
rather desperately : “are you not Sir Edward 
Thornton?” 

‘““By no means. 
mont.”’ 

‘““A thousand pardons!”’ and the discomfited 
youth moved away. 

But a few nights afterward, at another recep- 
tion, his eye was similarly caught, and the edge 
of his mortification having been worn off, he 
could smile at his mistake, and he accordingly 
made his way once more to the side of a gentle- 
man with gray mutton-chop whiskers, and after 
a word or two on the weather and the scene, he 
suddenly said, 

‘““That was an awkward thing of me the other 
night, when I took you for old Thornton.” 

‘And who do you take me for now, may I 
ask ?”’ said his companion. 

‘““Why—why,”’ said the embarrassed young 
man of society—“‘ you told me you were Judge 
Poland, of Vermont.” 

“On the contrary, my name is Thornton,” 
was the rather annihilating response; and the 
young man at this day calls it a case of diabolic 
duality. 


I am Judge Poland, of Ver- 





A singular story — in the English pa- 
_ concerning the disappearance of one Mr. 
auer, business agent at Moscow of Messrs. 
Blews, of Birming fam, contractors to the City 
of Moscow Gas Company. It appears that Mr. 
Bauer desired to have a personal interview with 
his employers, and wrote from Riga to that ef- 
fect about the middle of January. Subsequent 
letters indicated that he passed through Berlin 
and Hamburg en route for England, that he actu- 
ally arrived in London, and was about to go to 
Birmingham. Early in February a singular let- 
ter was received from him, indicating that he 
had a few years ago joined some society, by 
which he found himself compelled to perform 
some deed against which his ‘‘whole soul re- 
volted,”’ or die, He had chosen death, and 
wrote to his employers only by “ special grace’” 
before that event. Accompanying this letter 
was the following brief note: 
“9, 2, 72. 
“Srz,—The foolish author of the inclosed brief has 
— you right; ot is — oe safety omen che 
to send you your pro —to wit, some papers, whic 
have hens beset We are, Sir, — 
“ A Surricient Number.” 


Nothing has been heard of Mr. Bauer up to 
this writing; and the query is, does his letter 
indicate the real facts, or is he suffering from 
temporary mental aberration, or has he fallen 
into the hands of other unscrupulous persons ? 





Nice is crowded with Parisians and foreigners 
of all nations. Many distinguished persons are 
there, among whom, prominent on the race- 
course, are the Baron and Baroness Rothschild, 
and the Prince and Princess Metternich. The 
Court Journal says: ‘‘ The Princess Metternich, 
who bears fashion with her wherever she goes, 
wore at the races a costume, immensely puffed 
out behind, of lilac satin, richly embroidered 
with silk of the same color. parasol of a 
lighter shade of the same hue covered a patch 
of charming flowers, which formed a bewitching 
bonnet. er boots had heels of due length—a 
veritable pair of little crutches—on which, how- 
ever, she moved nimbly and — and on 
the instep was a bow of lavender ribbon, with a 
jewel in the centre.” 





Again and again dreadful accidents occur from 
the use of kerosene and benzine, and yet people 
seem to be as careless as ever concerning these 
articles. A young German girl in Newark was, 
one evening not lon 860, removing some spots 
from a garment with benzine. The bottle of 
fluid was near the stove, and a sudden move- 
ment of the girl’s hand overturned it. She was 
immediately enveloped in flames. She frantical- 
ly rushed into the street, calling for help; but 
before her blazing garments could be extinguish- 
ed she was hopelessly burned. And yet, doubt- 
less, the next person who happens & want to 
take a spot from a garment will not hesitate to 
do it in the evening, near a fire, or a lighted lamp, 
or a blaze of gas. Every individual believes in 
his own exceeding carefulness. 





The City Sanitary Inspector has caused the 
horse-railroad cars on the various lines to be 
examined; and although the developments are 
somewhat disgusting, it is to be hoped that the 
final result of the inspection will be beneticial 
to the passengers in the cars. On most of the 
car routes—there are a few happy exceptions— 
the ventilation of the cars is very imperfect, the 
straw used is filthy, and the cushioned seats and 
backs are in a most uncleanly condition. It is 
believed that the offensive condition of many of 
the cars is especially conducive to the spread 
of disease. The seats used in public convey- 
ances should be of such a kind that they can be 
frequently and thoroughly cleansed. Otherwise 
they become nests for infectious diseases and 
vermin of all kinds. 





One of the briefest of theological love-stories 
relates to the marriage of Robert Hall. He 
made up his mind that he would marry his serv- 
ant. So he went into the kitchen and said, 

“ Betty, do you love the Lord?” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” said Betty. 

‘Betty, do you love me?” he next asked. 

‘“‘T hope so, master,’’ she answered, and they 
were happily married. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Walking and 
House Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Btacx Gros Grain Warne Sorr. 
The skirt of this suit is trimmed with a wide 
box-pleated flounce, which is bound narrowly on 
the upper edge with the material. On each box- 
pleat are black silk cord loops and a tassel. The 
over-skirt is draped on the sides, and trimmed 
on the bottom with knotted black silk fringe and 
braiding. The paletot is thinly wadded, and 
lined with lustring, and is trimmed with gros 
grain rolls and lace, The vest fronts are set un- 
der the fronts, and are closed with buttons and 
button-holes. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with a long trailing spray of roses with buds 





Fig. 1.—Buack Gros Gratn Fig. 
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and leaves, and tied with black gros grain 
strings. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 3 ro 4 YEARS 
eLp. Frock of Scotch plaid poplin. Paletot 
of light gray velours, trimmed with gray fur and 
cord bands and buttons. Black velvet beret, 
trimmed with fur and cock’s feathers. ‘Trow- 
sers of black velvet, and leggings of dark gray 
tricot beaver. 

Fig. 3.—Gray CasHMERE Dress, braided 
with gray silk cord. Passementerie buttons and 
cord loops serve for closing. Blue crépe de 
Chine cravat bow with ends, Black velvet bow 
for the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Suir ror Grrv From 6 To 8 YEARS 
OLD. Both dress and mantelet are of blue cash- 
mere. The skirt is trimmed with a kilt-pleated 








flounce of the material. The over-skirt and 
mantelet are scalloped on the outer edge and 
bound with blue silk. Felt hat, trimmed with 
folds of velvet and gros grain, and with a gros 
grain bow on the right side. Gray krimmer 
muff, 

Fig. 5.—Fawn-coLtorep Sirx Dress anp 
Brack Vetvet Paretor. The dress with 
double skirt is trimmed with bias strips of brown 
velvet edged on the sides with narrow folds of 
the material. The paletot is embroidered with 
black silk cord, and trimmed on the bottom with 
wide black lace. A tassel is set on the pointed 
hood, which is lined with gros grain. . Black 
felt round hat, trimmed witk black velvet, feath- 
ers, and a tulle scarf. 
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.—Svuit ror Boy From 
4 YEARS OLD. Dress. 





you turn, casts up unpleasant reflected lights 
upon the ‘polished legs of chairs, and destroys 
the colors and forms of all the furniture by its 
own obtrusiveness.. Once, having purchased a 
curious carved cabinet of light oak, made in the 
sixteenth century, and brought it home to my 
white drawing-room, I experienced an unac- 
countable sense of. disappointment on seeing it 
in its place. I found it only half. the size I ex- 
pected. I found the carving more trivial, the 
color more dull—the whole thing an eye-sore. I 
could not, for a time, understand how I had 
been deceived into spending money on it. I 
mourned over my empty purse, and decided, not 
without feeling rather small, on selling it again 
without boasting about it to my friends. About 











Fig. 3.—Gray CasHMERE 
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Fig. 4.—Sucir ror Grri FRoM 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fics, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


COLOR IN ROOMS. 


OO much can not be said against the pale, 
glossy, or white papers so much in fashion 

for drawing-rooms and boudoirs. They are 
ruination to any material, to any picture hung 
upon them, to any complexion. The same must 
be urged against white ceilings, and still more 
against white carpets. A pale carpet not only 
destroys every thing in the room, but it visibly 
decreases the size of the room—pictures simply 
disappear. « A light ceiling may pass unnoticed, 
since we have got out of the habit of ever look- 
ing upward in a room, owing firstly to the glare, 
and secondly to the certainty of there being noth- 
ing tosee; but a lightfloor can not be forgotten. 
It forces itself on your attention whichever Way 





that time I conceived a plan of covering the walls 
of my drawing-room. with some very dark tap- 
estry which I possessed, and did so, just before 
my cabinet’s destined departure. When all was 
done, behold! my eyes were opened, a sudden 
light flashed upon me. To, my astonishment, 
against the darkened walls my cabinet once 
more became its former self. Never had I sup- 
posed that oak could ‘‘tell” against brown, but 
it did so; it-rose in height, it spread in breadth, 
the color brightened, and the carving seemed to 
be under a spell—to move and live! I hardly 
recognized my lamented bargain now that it was 
gcing away. And then I saw at once that the 
whole thing was owing to the altered back- 


- ground; ‘and I haye waged eternal war against 


pale walls ever since. 








Let me entreat those who are about to redeco- 
rate their dwellings, if they do not make over to 
one of these artistic firms the entire responsibili- 
ty of so arduous an undertaking, at least to study 
their works and rules, and follow them as far ag 
they, can. It is not more expensive to paint 


‘one’s rooms with some warm tertiary color, here 


and there stenciled with some standard pattern 
(procurable for a few cents at any decorator’s) in 
a darker or lighter shade of the same color, or an 
opposing color, not too vivid, than to paper it with 
some shiny monstrosity ; rather the reverse—it is 
a good deal cheaper. Neither is it more difficult 
to make a wall dark in color half-way up, and 
the higher portion a delicate hue, the contrast 
united by a broad border, stenciled or in paper, 


Fig. 5.—Fawn-cotorEeD, Sirk Dress AND 


Brack VELVET PALETOT. 


combining both colors. It is not more expen- 
sive to have one’s ceiling washed with a purple, or 
any other soft-colored wash, than to have three 
coats of white paint and then varnish laid on it; 
and no one, understanding any thing about art, 
will fail to see at once the superiority of the one 
effect to the other. Doors, too, should never 
stand out in staring contrast to the walls. The 
square form of a door is not a pretty one; and 
even a door with a rounded top, which is a much 
better form, is generally spoiled by not being car- 
ried up to the cornice. , Doors should be tall, 
and shonld match, in effect if not in color, the 
walls and ceiling. Doors may with good effect 
be touched slightly with gold or with paler 
shades of their own color, or painted in the pan- 
els with devices, according to the owner’s taste. 
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THE FLOWN BIRD. 


Once a singing-bird was mine, 
And I gave him tenderest care; 

Fruits and seeds and crystal drink, 
Golden sun and flower-sweet air. 


At my coming leaped his song 
Like a fountain from his throat; 

Lightest word of mine he met 
With his mellow, gleesome note. 


One sad day, his door ajar, 
Forth he flew o’er hill and glen; 
Long I've kept the empty cage, 
But he comes not back again. 


Sometimes from the summer fields 
Sounds a sweet and distant song— 
Notes I feel, with heart of pain, 
To my own lost bird belong. 


Once a precious love was mine, 
And I gave to it my life; 

Round it heart and brain and soul 
Clung with sweet, persistent strife. 


To my darksome night it brought 
Summer sunrise, heavenly cheer ; 

Through my silent days it made 
Under-tones of music clear. 


But one deathful day a door— 
med by a careless fate— 
Let my love fly far away, 
And my life waits desolate. 


Sometimes from the outer world 
Sounds a sweet and distant song— 
Notes I feel, with heart of pain, 
To my own lost love belong. 











HOW IT WAS DONE. 


LUMP Mrs. Chester was in tears. It was 

a rare combination—contented, jolly Mrs. 
Chester and those salt-water globules indicative 
of woe; and Cousin Jemima in the doorway 
stood as if transfixed as she inquired, ‘‘ What is 
the trouble ?” 

Mrs. C. dashed away the tears, and replied : 
**T suppose it’s nothing worth crying about; but 
it does trouble me so to have Robert find fault 
and ‘hen-hussy’ about the house that I am often 
at my wit’s end how to live without harsh words, 
and those I have always vowed should never be 
between us. I could bear it better were it my- 
self alone who suffered, but the poor dear girls— 
he seems delighted to thwart them in their favor- 
ite plans, and with almost constant fretting about 
trifles makes them so unhappy ;” and again the 
bright eyes were filled with tears. 

**T have noticed Robert's peculiarities,” re- 
plied Cousin Jemima ; ‘‘ and as you have broach- 
ed the subject, will confess that I have studied 
the case carefully, and believe I can propose a 
remedy.” 

**Oh, do tell me it!” cried Mrs, Chester, 
‘*and if your remedy proves a success, I shall be 
one of the happiest of women.” - 

While they are discussing the proposed refor- 
mation with many nods and smiles, we will take 
a further survey of the domestic economy. 

The reason of Mr. Robert Chester’s peculiari- 
ty of temper was the amount of petting bestowed 
on her darling son by Mrs. Chester the elder, 
causing him to cherish the idea at an early age 
that himself and his will should be the governing 
— of any persons or circumstances about 

im. 

It naturally followed that as he came to man’s 
estate these governing powers were exercised to 
their full extent, and as Mrs. Chester No. 1 was 
of the meek stamp, whose will, providing she 
had any, was completely merged in the strong 
one of her husband, domestic ties only increased 
the difficulty, and rendered Mr. Chester more 
overbearing and selfish. 

Three daughters had blessed their union, 
when Mrs. Chester, in a very subdued manner, 
took leave of life, without even consulting her 
liege lord concerning the propriety of the meas- 
ure, being, by-the-way, the first independent step 
she had ever been known to take since her mar- 
riage; and Mr. Chester, much shocked by the 
conduct of his wife, as soon as propriety would 
admit, wooed and won another to take her place 
—a lady as unlike his first choice as one could 
well be. 

As ‘‘new brooms sweep clean,” Mr. Chester 
during the honey-moon allowed his wife the use 
of her faculties undisturbed, and great harmony 
prevailed; but as the novelty of the situation 
wore away his former habits were resumed, and, 
at the time our story commences, he seems to 
consider her an unruly being, whose will must be 
broken, and whose thoughts must run in no chan- 
nel but that in which he sees fit to direct them. 

His daughters, who were now young ladies, 
and fond of society, beaux, and new dresses, 
found this domestic rule especially irksome ; and 
if Cousin Jemima’s plar vroved successful, it 
would be a blessing to them as well as to Mrs. 
Chester, whom they dearly loved. 

‘* Wife,” said Mr. Chester, in injured tones, 
at dinner, ‘‘here is this roast underdone again! 
I think I have told you often enough to have it 
remembered that I prefer my meat cooked, not 
merely seared over.” 

** Here, Bridget, remove the meat to the 
kitchen immediately!” said Mrs. Chester, brisk- 
ly. ‘*I am surprised that you should bring a 
roast to the table in such a condition ;” handing 
the platter to Bridget as she spoke. 

As Mr. Chester watched the tempting brown 
crisp disappearing through the door his hunger 
got the better of his dignity, and he roared, 
** Bring that back here! A pretty way to cheat 
a hungry man out of his dinner!” 

** But, my dear,” mildly urged Mrs. Chester, 





** you see the meat is perfectly raw, and it is un- 
safe to eat it.” 

‘*Tt’s no such thing,” replied Mr. C., ire- 
fully. ‘I tell you the meat is well enough.” 

** Well, well, bring it on, Bridget,” said Mrs. 
Chester, resignedly. ‘‘I see we are to be im- 
molated on the altar of an underdone roast. If 
we all die from the effects of it, no doubt the 
neighbors will call it the will of Providence ;” 
and she drew a deep sigh. 

Mr. Robert looked at her as if expecting to 
see symptoms of insanity, but said nothing; and 
presently Jennie, the eldest daughter, broke the 
silence by saying, ‘‘ Mother, there is to bea 
grand picnic down by the bend, next week, with 
boat-rides, swings, croquet, and every thing de- 
lightful, and Harry Winny has invited Nell and 
me to go. Can we?” 

‘* Ask your father,” was the laconic answer. 

‘¢ Father, can we go?” continued Jennie, with 
a disheartened look. 

‘*No!” emphatically replied Mr. Chester, 
catching joyfully at an opportunity of showing 
his authority. ‘I hope I can provide better 
employment for my daughters than running 
about to picnics and such folderols as some oth- 
ers do”—eying his wife furtively to note the 
effect of his words. 

But Mrs, C. took up the thread of his remarks 
with animation, saying, ‘‘ Certainly you can not 
go! Picnics, at the best, are improper places for 
young ladies to attend, and as your father very 
properly remarks, you had much better be at 
home with your knitting. If any one but Harry 
Winny had invited you, it would be different ; 
but now you had better give up all thoughts of 
going.” 

‘* Indeed, madam,” said Mr. Chester, balan- 
cing a bit of potato on his fork, ‘‘ may I inquire 
what are your objections to Mr. Harry Winny ? 
—a young man in whose care I can trust my 
daughters without a fear. That he is to-be their 
escort is the only palliating circumstance in the 


‘**Oh, I’ve nothing against him,” replied Mrs. 
C., ‘‘only—” and the unfinished sentence left a 
world of meaning unexpressed. ‘‘ But, as you 
say, my dear, it is very foolish for the girls to be 
running about when there is so much useful 
employment for them at home.” 

“I’m not. so sure of that,” replied he. 
‘*Young people need rest and recreation, and 
my daughters shall not be cooped up at home 
while others of their age are enjoying them- 
selves, and they shall go in spite of your objec- 
tions” —with a triumphant look at Mrs. C. 

‘Oh, if you insist upon it, I suppose they 
must go,” said Mrs. Chester, hastily suppress- 
ing a dimple which threatened to appear in her 
cheek; ‘‘but they've nothing fit to wear, and 
we can not afford them new suits.” 

‘Please don’t decide the matter so hastily, 
madam,” replied Mr. Chester, blandly, persuaded 
that he was annoying Mrs. C. ‘‘ What kind of 
dresses do you need, Jennie?” 

‘Qh, buff linen would be just the thing,” re- 
plied Jennie. ‘‘ Mary and Lute Martin have 
got the loveliest suits off a piece at Durea’s ; but 
then we can wear our old muslins,” she added, 
regretfully. 

** And you must /” said Mrs. Chester, decid- 
edly. ‘‘'lhe suits would cost at least twenty dol- 
lars made up, and we can not afford it.” 

‘¢ Allow me to become the judge of that, will 
you, Mrs. Chester ?” replied her spouse, serenely. 
‘*T want my girls to look as well as others in 
their position, and I consider myself best quali- 
fied to regulate the family expenses ;” and taking 
out his pocket-book, he counted out the required 
sum—an amount which heretofore had only been 
granted after a long siege of teasing, pouts, and 
tears. 

Mr. Chester, now in a remarkably good 
humor, finished his dinner without discovering 
that the butter was too salt or the pudding too 
fresh—an oversight duly commented on in Mrs. 
C.’s soliloquy, as in her chamber she reviewed 
this, the first trial of her new system of reforma- 
tion. 

The next day at dinner Mr. Chester’s face 
assumed its usual expression before a storm, and 
as he carved the turkey, with his nose upturned, 
the vial of his wrath was opened. ‘‘ Onions 
again, after my repeated requests that the dress- 
ing be seasoned without it; but that is all the 
respect to my wishes I meet in this house.” 

** Bridget,” cried Mrs. C., ‘‘ bring a dish and 
spoon immediately, and remove all the dressing 
from the turkey.” 

Bridget came, and while she obeyed the order, 
her mistress continued: ‘‘ I'm sure I have given 
my orders forcibly enough to be obeyed, and if 
this occurs again, I can not—” 

**Don’t scold the servants, madam,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Chester. ‘‘A little judicious over- 
sight from you would soon correct these mis- 
takes.” 

Bridget removed the last morsel, and, as she 
was leaving the room, muttered audibly, ‘‘ An’ 
there’s not a bit of onion so big as a fly’s eye in 
the whole dinner. Mayhap ye've got an onion 
up yer pryin’ ould nose, that ye smill the odor so 
plainly.” 

** Does she tell the truth ?” asked Mr. C., ig- 
noring the last clause of the offended Biddy’s 
remarks, 

‘*T suppose she does,” replied Mrs. Chester : 
‘*at least my careful supervision of its concoction 
failed to reveal any.” 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me so, then?” inquired 
he, beginning to look sheepish. 

‘* Why, you said there was, and it was not for 
me to dispute you,” replied Mrs. Chester, with 
a lamb-like look of submission. ‘‘ It’s a wife’s 
duty to believe what her husband ‘says, even if 
she knows it isn’t so; but you can tell Bridget 
to bring it back.” 

‘*Indade and small good it would do yez,” 
said that worthy, entering at the moment, ‘‘ for 





it’s lying at the bottom of the waste-pail, it is, 
this blissed minute.” 

The conversation flagged tibly after this 
scene, and Mr. Chester munched his dinner in 
silence; and though he could but acknowledge 
that he had been cleverly punished, he felt like 
blaming every one but himself for the loss of the- 
best part of his dinner. 

At tea-time, company being present, Mr. 
Chester strove to look on the bright side of 
things, and appear particularly amiable, but Mrs. 
Chester scolded the servants and reproved the 
girls in a manner which greatly astonished Mr. 
Robert. Toward the last of the meal he vent- 
ured to remark, as he helped himself to a slice 
of cake, ‘‘I think, Mrs. Chester, this cake is 
not quite done. I see a slight soggy streak in 


it. 

**Oh, that stupid cook!” ejaculated Mrs. C., 
spitefully, as she took the plate and rang for 
Bridget, who soon appeared. ‘‘ Put your piece 
back, dear,” said she to Mr. Chester, who com- 
plied rather than risk a scene, for she was evi- 
dently in no mood to be trifled with. ‘‘ And 
now take this stuff to the pantry, and bring me 
the plate in the right-hand corner, third shelf.” 

‘* Third shelf, mum?” inquired Bridget. 

‘Third shelf, I said,” replied Mrs. Chester, 
severely. ‘I know what you were going to say, 
my dear,” she continued, sweetly, to Mr. Chester, 
who was about to make a remonstrance, ‘‘ but 
we can not endanger our lives eating uncooked 
food.—Ah, yes, that is the one,” said she, as 
Bridget reappeared; and Mr. Chester beheld 
with horror a plate of dry gingerbread in the 
place of his favorite ‘‘ white mountain.” 

By the merriment in the parlor after Mr. 
Chester had gone down town, we are certain 
that an explanation ensued; and in his count- 
ing-house Mr. C. pondered the matter seriously, 
and came home fully resolved to administer a 
husbandly reproof to his wife; but on his arrival 
Mrs. Robert was snugly tucked up in bed, and, 
apparently, in no condition to appreciate his elo- 
quence, as she snored most naturally and melo- 
diously before he reached the secondly of his 
discourse. 

Six months after, Mrs. Chester and the girls 
were seated in the parlor, busily engaged with 
their work, when Mrs. Chester observed, ‘‘It 
affects my conscience wofully at times to think 
how I have deceived your father, and acted a 
double part.” 

**But, dear mother,” replied Lizzie, the 
youngest daughter, ‘‘ never was acting product- 
ive of more good. With a few more trials of 
war reform system, father will. become a model 

usband and father. But I wonder if he never 
suspects that you are not the tyrannical wife 
and mother you appear?” 

‘* Indeed, I do not think he has a suspicion,” 
said Mrs. Chester, with a sigh; ‘‘ but I shgll be 
so happy when I can lay aside the mask, and be 
my natural self again.” 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed Lizzie. ‘‘I could hardly 
keep the secret the day you reproved us s0 
fiercely for wearing trains, and half a dozen 
things futher was just aching to scold us about, 
if you hadn’t taken the words out of his mouth, 
and run on so glibly that finally, in very despera- 
tion, he took our part and defended us so bravely.” 

‘*He never thinks of finding fault with the 
culinary arrangements now,” said Jennie, ‘for 
fear of seeing his dinner vanish bodily ; and it is 
such a relief!” 

‘*'The last time he ventured to be agreeable in 
that direction,” replied Lizzie, ‘‘ was the day we 
had those splendid warm biscuit for tea that he 
is so fond of, and he found a bit of soda half as 
big as a pin-head in his first one, and commenced 
in his old strain.” 

‘If I remember rightly, the unfortunate bis- 
cuit went flying out of the basement window be- 
fore he could collect his wits and recall the re- 
mark,” said Jennie, laughing heartily at the rec- 
ollection; ‘‘and he was forced to make out a 
meal with stale bread, which he detests.” 

Dropping in a few months later, we find that 
Mr. Chester has been ill, and now sits propped up 
in his arm-chair watching his little wife as she 
flits about in the performance of her various du- 
ties. ‘‘ Do you know,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“that you have seemed more like your olden 
self for the last week than at any time since the 
first of our married life ?” 

“*Have I not seemed natural to you all the 
oo Robert?” replied Mrs. C., kneeling by his 
side. 

‘* N-n-no, not really,” stammered Mr. Chester. 

**Did you think that I was acting my real 
self when I scolded you and the girls, and made 
myself a nuisance generally?” asked Mrs. Rob- 
ert, earnestly, laying her hand on his arm. 

‘“Why, yes—I supposed so, of course,” re- 
plied Mr. C., a new idea seeming to strike him. 
‘* you don’t mean to say that you have been act- 
ing a part all this time?” he exclaimed, lifting 
his wife’s face and looking earnestly in her eyes. 

‘*I mean to say, dear husband, that I came to 
your home, and found that you made yourself 
and family unhappy by a habit of constant fault- 
finding, which too often merged into harshness 
toward your children and me, and I have only 
striven to show you the same faults in myself, 
hoping that, when you saw me as others saw 
you, you would recognize the likeness, and aban- 
don the habits I imitated.” 

‘* And this is the meaning of dry gingerbread 
for company, and divers like experiences ?” said 
he, soberly. 

‘* Yes, Robert,” answered the little wife, tear- 
fully. ‘* Will you forgive me for deceiving you?” 

But Mr. Chester was evidently busily reviewing 
the past; and after a long silence he took the 
plump little hand in his, as he said, with much 
feeling, ‘‘ Will you forgive me, dear wife, for 
giving you occasion to use such deception?” 
And as he read his answer in her eyes, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘God helping me, I will profit by the 


lesson, and: finish the good work you-have be- 
gun.” 

A year has passed, and Mr. Chester has not 
been forgetful of his oa but if at any time 
he returns to his old habits, Mrs. Robert has 
only to say, ‘‘ Bridget,” in peremptory tones, 
and he recovers his lost ground immediately, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Alabama Claims and Lo _ 
among the pons Ra gh vy me ee 
= lent.—The mysterious Disappearance of Mr. 
Hi igen Alabama question is now the one absorb- 
ing topic. It will be very difficult to explain 
to you the general fecling of this country with re- 
spect to it without offense, and yet, most assured- 
ly, no offense is-intended by any party, strong 
enough to be called so, among us. To say that 
the idea of ‘‘indirect damage” being charged 
for never entered into the public mind is less 
than the truth. It never entered, so far as I 
know, into the private mind. If the Commis- 
sioners themselves were informed of it when in 
the United States, they clean forgot it during 
the voyage home; it was blown out of their 
brains by the sou’westers. Of course there are 
some mischievous persons who say we have been 
overreached. That is not the right term, of 
course, but it is certain that we have been ont- 
maneeuvred in diplomacy, and I can tell you 
why. We are still—whatever you may hear to 
the contrary—an aristocratically governed peo- 
ple. Men are here born to greatness more often 
than they achieve it. We have even coined a 
phrase to excuse our nobility when they are 
manifestly incompetent for. some important post 
that has been thrust upon them. Should they 
show direful ignorance in spelling, good man- 
ners (for that is not a natural attribute with 
them), or arithmetic, we have a satisfactory ex- 
planation to offer: ‘‘ Well,” we say, ‘“he may 
not be this, that, or the other” (all of which Lis 
position demands of him), ‘‘but he has a great 
deal of ‘administrative talent.’” Now the En- 
glish Commissioners, deputed to settle with yours 
one of the most important questions of modern 
times, consisted mainly of this class of persons. 
So great was Gladstone’s love of lords that he 
must needs select one of them (notwithstanding 
that..the nobleman in question had already 
proved his incapacity as a public man) as the 
chief of this legation. But why Lord Ripon? 
you will ask. I will tell you. At our general 
elections it is usual at the Reform and Carlton 
clubs, the head-quarters of our respective polit- 
ical parties, to make a whip—send round the 
hat, in short—toward defraying the expenses of 
the various Whig or Tory candidates for Parlia- 
ment. At the last election his lordship put the 
largest contribution (it is said £10,000) into the 
hat; and in acknowledgment of his generosity 
the Premier, who would probably, however, hava 
chosen some noble swell without much reference 
to his wits, at all events, selected him as Chief 
Commissioner. What goes to prove that Glad- 
stone, at least, must have been ignorant of the 
existence of these ‘indirect claims” is that he 
absolutely made Lord Ripon a marquis on his 
return home, in recognition of his able services— 
a thing which even the Premier durst not have 
done had he been aware what had been the re- 
sult of his mission. Well, we pitted this titled 
nincompoop, a baronet of second-rate abilities, 
and an Oxford professor—doubtless well up in 
international law, but not accustomed to deal 
with clever men of the world—against some of 
your best intellects, men who have made their 
own way in life, and to whom statesmanship is 
something more than a mere means of passing 
away time. Was it wonderful that you out- 
witted us, and sent these amiable diplomatists 
home without the slightest idea of the extent of 
the obligations to which they had committed 
themselves? What many contend, however, is 
that no man merely foolish, and not downright 
idiotic, could have come away with such a false 
impression if the matter had been set before 
them in a straightforward manner. Lord Ripon 
has been made a marquis—a fact, I repeat, that 
is incompatible with his having any knowledge 
of the claim for indirect damage, though by no 
means incompatible with his having been made 
a fool of; but he will never be known by any 
_other title among us than Lord Ripon of Wash- 
ington. In America you see only our “‘ traveled 
thanes,” that portion of our titled classes who 
have some tastes. beyond hunting and pigeon- 
shooting, and may consequently have formed a 
higher opinion of their intelligence than they de- 
serve; it is only their fellow-countrymen, who 
are acquainted with their—well, their ‘‘ admin- 
istrative talents,” that know what they are. Flat- 
tered from their cradles, and with no incentive to 
study (since they are born with all man ordina- 
rily desires even to honor), it is only a few of 
them who can boast of sufficient learning to ma- 
triculate at the university. At Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where they most do congregate, 
there is an examination of all under-graduates 
yearly, according to the result of which the 
young gentlemen are arranged in classes from 
one to eight. There is, however, a ninth class, 
which has no number, but is headed not worthy 
to be classed ; and until he gets to that the read- 
er of the Trinity list would be under the im- 
pression that the college scarcely boasted of a 
title. The ninth class, however, glitters with 
noble names, like a page out of Debrett or 
Burke, and from it, in after-years, are chosen 
the men to fill our chief political situations. It 
was not without truth as well as wit that when 
our Mr. Clay, the whist-player, proposed among 
the ‘‘fancy franchises” an educational test, it 
was replied that that would be an ultra-demo- 
cratic measure indeed, since it would exclude 





the aristocracy. ; 
Talking of wit, Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., has sup- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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plied some excellent jokes to the already ten- 
days-long oration of the Attorney-General upon 
the Tichborne case, which would otherwise have 

wearisome enough. ‘The latter gentleman 
succeeded to. his office from that of Solicitor- 
General through Sir Robert Collier’s elevation 
to a higher sphere; and venturing the other day 
to make some strong remarks as ‘‘head of the 
bar of England” upon the opposing counsel, he 
was met with the contemptuous rejoinder that 
he was only in that position by accident. ‘‘ Yes,” 
whispered his too familiar friend, who had hith- 
erto reserved his jokes for his own side, ‘‘and 
by a Colliery accident.” 

Whether the ‘‘ Very Extraordinary Story,” as 
the Times sensationally heads it, of the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Bauer shall turn out to be merely the 
vagaries of a lunatic, or the mysterious vengeance 
of a secret society, is still doubtful. I hesitate to 
give you my own opinion on the subject, because 
[ once formed a most ingenious and subtle theory 
upon a similar case (that of the ‘‘ absquatulation” 
of the Rev. Mr. Speke), which turned out to be 
wholly wrong—a great contribution to psycho- 
logical inquiry wasted; and I never shall forget 
(after the true explanation appeared, but not 
before) my sense of obligation to the editor of 
the leading journal, who declined to print it. 
One would naturally like to believe that in a 
metropolis such as ours, which boasts of no more 
mysterious societies than that of the Odd-fel- 
lows or Foresters, a secret council sits in per- 
manence, according death to persons who are 
about to marry without their consent, for that is 
supposed to be Mr. Bauer's crime; but there is 
something about his letter, supposed to have 
been written on the eve of certain death, which 
makes me a little incredulous. ‘‘ My luggage 
has already been destroyed, I believe; for they 
will make short work about me.” It strikes me 
as unnatural that a man who is really on the 
point of being put to deeth should write about 
the contents of his portmanteau. Again, the 
mysterious inclosure says, ‘‘Our safety forbids 
us to send you” (that is, the supposed dead man’s 
employer) ‘‘ your property—to wit, some papers, 
which have been burned.” ‘The solicitude of 
murderer and murdered respecting luggage is 
certainly remarkable, and would do honor to the 
manager of the traffic department on any rail- 
way. ‘Then, on the other hand, what a really 
striking signature is that of the supposed mur- 
derers, ‘“‘ A Sufficient Number!” It has a certain 
“‘creepy-crawly”’ effect, the production of which 
upon the human mind any sensation novelist 
might envy. ‘‘ We are not numerous,” it seems 
to say; ‘‘we do not pretend to cope with the 
armies of tyrants, or even vaith your Metropoli- 
tan Police; but for all practical purposes, such 
as wiping out a dangerous enemy, or making an 
end of a disloyal member of our confederation— 
and that without fear of discovery—we are a 
Sufficient Number.” Your correspondent being 
constitutionally nervous, you will perhaps excuse 
him from pursuing this subject further. 

R. Kemstez, of London. 








SABRES AND SKIRTS. 


SHORT time ago, while conversing with a 

prominent general of the United States cav- 
alry, he asked how it was that women could 
wear for a lifetime all their clothing suspended 
from the waist, while the soldiers could not en- 
dure the weight of a sabre, even for a few days, 
when it was attached simply to a belt, although 
the sabre is less in weight than the bulk of wom- 
en’s skirts. And he gave it as his experience 
that a sabre carried in that way at first seemed 
only a trifling matter, but in a few days it caused 
an unendurable fatigue, seemed to take the very 
life out of them, and produced permanent disease 
at a most rapid rate. He also stated that it was 
because serious injuries followed so rapidly that 
straps were ordered to be attached to the belt 
ro that the weight could be borne by the shoul- 

ers. 

Similar testimony as to the inability of men to 
endure any weight or pressure at the waist is 
given by many surgeons who served during the 
latewar. One, who had much experience among 
the Zouaves, stated that when they first entered 
the service some portion of their accoutrements 
were worn attached to a belt simply ; but so rap- 
idly was a permanent and distressing injury pro- 
duced, and so many were the strong men thus 
lost to the army, that they too were obliged to 
= the difficulty by attaching straps to the 

elt. 

Now among modern civilized nations men are 
physically the strongest, and soldiers are picked 
men, as those that have any defect are not ad- 
mitted into the army ; and yet it is the accepted 
testimony that the strongest of the race can not 
endure any pressure at the waist. Yet women 
wear it for a lifetime, and if any one doubts that 
they suffer equally disastrous results he has only 
to msn the testimony of those considered in- 
disputable authority, and also to make what ob- 
servations and inquiries he can for himself. 

There is evidently some cause at work that 
makes woman’s period of vigor a shortone. All 
know that in modern civilized nations, as a rule, 
women fade sooner than men, and this is always 
assigned as a reason why women should marry 
men older than themselves. Statistics show that 
as many women live to grow old as men; that 
they fade sooner is sufficiently accounted for 
by this pressure at the waist, without any other 
cause whatever. 

The serious results produced by it are, first, 
loss of the bloom of health ; then of the feeling of 
vigor ; then comes the weak back, which is sim- 
ply debility of the muscles that surround the 
body and serve to maintain its erect position; 
and then follows permanent disease. Few are 
the women not in some one of these stages. Nor 
18 it possible to avoid all these evil consequences 





by observing other laws of health, or by any 
amount of out-door life. 

Walking, the most healthful exercise, is inju- 
rious with any weight at the waist. That is why 
a woman usually returns from a walk fatigued 
instead of refreshed, ‘‘ and sickens with the very 
means of health.” 

The natural dread of looking faded and old 
should induce women to avoid as much of this 
weight as possible. ‘Though with woman’s dress 
it can not be entirely laid aside, there are vari- 
ous little ways by which it can be very materi- 
ally lessened, and just in the proportion that it is 
lessened will the freshness of youth be retained. 

These various ways do not consist of any pe- 
culiar costume. It is human nature to aim at 
beauty in dress, even at the expense of health 
and long life, and this beauty is chiefly what 
we are accustomed to, for who so grotesque as 
one arrayed in peculiar or obsolete styles ?. There- 
fore all who do not court notoriety dress @ la 
mode. But in two persons arrayed equally in 
the height of the fashion there may be a differ- 
ence of many pounds in the weight suspended at 
the waist. And it is as to the manner of avoid- 
ing these superfluous pounds that a few practical 
directions will be given, relating chiefly to the 
making of dresses. 

First, do not weigh the skirt down with lin- 
ings. ‘There is no end to the dresses one sees 
overloaded in this way, and that, too, without 
any discrimination as to whether the material is 
heavy or light. The skirt will be lined through- 
out with paper-muslin, then with wigging to the 
depth of one-third of the skirt, then there will 
be a narrow facing besides. Now almost all 
this can be dispensed with, wigging from a quarter 
to half a yard in depth alone being all-sufficient. 
This change will not only be no detriment, but a 
decided gain in the appearance of the skirt, as, 
not being dragged down by its own weight, it 
will stand out more gracefully. Also all linings 
of flounces, ruffles, and bands used in trimming 
can be omitted. Though much used, they are 
not necessary, and it is very seldom the dress 
will not look just as well without them. 

These changes will save the labor of the dress- 
maker and the strength of the wearer, for the 
absence of all these linings makes more differ- 
ence in the weight than one would suppose. 

Besides this actual lightening of the material, 
there is another point that can hardly have too 
much stress laid upon it. The skirt of the dress 
should invariably be firmly attached to the waist. 
This places the weight on the shoulders, and 
prevents the incalculable evils that otherwise re- 
sult. A good work would be accomplished if 
women could be induced to follow this one sug- 
gestion only; for this is an ounce of prevention 
that is worth more than many pounds of cure, 
The skirt and panier, instead of being made open 
behind, can be made open in front, the first seam 
to the left, and then both can be firmly tacked 
to the basque. In the same manner the skirt 
can be attached to the polonaise. 

These few directions can be easily followed, 
and will not interfere with any fashion, and by 
attending to them dress-makers can prove them- 
selves the best physicians. 

For persons already sensitive to the weight of 
their clothing the lighter fabrics should be se- 
lected, and the less elaborate styles of trimming. 

One should also take heed to the number and 
kind of muslin skirts worn. Heavy muslins 
should never be used for this purpose, the lighter 
ones being much more comfortable. And as the 
least weight possible is desirable in walking, the 
plainer skirts should be worn, and not the heavier 
flounced ones. Leave those for house wear ex- 
clusively. 

Now, if these few simple directions for light- 
ening the load—a little here, and a little there— 
seem inadequate, remember the Scotch proverb, 
‘* Many a little makes a muckle,” and also that 
it was only proposed to mention those that would 
not interfere in the least with the prevailing 
styles; and remember, too, that as it was the 
last feather that broke the camel's back, so many 
a woman may be saved if she observes these little 
precautions. 











PEONIES. 


HESE plants are not at present very fash- 

ionable in this country, and our nursery- 
men and floristsdo not, therefore, pay much atten- 
tion to importing the new varieties originated of 
late years in Europe, more particularly in France 
and Belgium, where great attention is given to 
their cultivation, as they are a favorite plant for 
ornamenting lawns and shrubberies, in which 
they have a grand and imposing effect. ‘Their 
cultivation is very simple and easy, as all they 
require is a rich loamy or clayey soil; in sandy 
soils they do not succeed so well. With the ex- 
ception of the tree peony, they are perfectly 
hardy, and that with its varieties is hardy in the 
latitude of New York; but north of that it re- 
quires protection by strawing it up during the 
winter season. 

There are five species of herbaceous peonies 
which produce double-flowers ; these we proceed 
to notice. 

Peonia tenuifolia.—This species grows about 
sixteen or eighteen inches high, the leaves are 
most delicately cut, resembling fennel leaves ; 
the flower, of the double variety, is of a deep 
crimson color, the outer petals shell-like, not re- 
flexed, but turning in toward the centre of the 
flower. It is a very beautiful variety, entirely 
free from the coarse appearance which some 
persons see in these plants. It should be in every 
flower border, as it blooms early—that is, in 
April and May. 

Peonia officinalis. —This is the old well-known 
peony of our grandmothers’ gardens, and well 
merits a place in those of the present day. 
There are six double-flowered varieties, viz., 
the double scarlet, the double purple, or anem- 


e 
one-flowered, the double rose-colored, the double 
striped, the double tlesh-colored, and the double 
white. Some hybrid varieties, with double-flow- 
ers, have also been produced by crossing or hy- 
bridizing it with other species. They all bloom 
in May and June. 

Peonia paradoxa.—This is the Rose de Sérani 
of the French; generally the flowers of this spe- 
cies are smaller than the preceding species, and 
are very curious, the outside or guard petals are 
recurved, and the centre ones are tongue-shaped, 
frizzled, or crisped, recurving toward the centre, 
resembling tufts of fringe. This species and its 
varieties are readily distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by their glaucescent foliage. They bloom 
in May. For a selection of six distinct varieties 
we wouldname: Amarantescens spherica, a large 
amaranth-colored flower; Hrigone, dark crim- 
son, centre petals delicately cut; Proserpine, 
exterior petals violet-red, those of the interior 
short, ligulate, recurved, and of a dark brown 
color; Pulchella plena, petals fimbriated, inter- 
mixed with some that are entire—color, violet- 
red; La Brilliante has large cherry-red petals ; 
Anemoniflora elegans, exterior petals large, cup- 
shaped, the centre ones ligulate—color, delicate 
rose. 

Peonia humilis.—There is only one double va- 
riety of this species; the outer petals are large, 
the inner ones small and very numerous—color, 
violet-red: a pretty and curious plant, bloom- 
ing in May. . 

Peonia albiflora.—This is the well-known 
Chinese peony, of which the three origina] dou- 
ble-flowered varieties were P. humei, with very 
large purplish rose colored flowers, blooming 
very late; P. fragrans, violet rose colored, and 
very fragrant; and P. wihitleji, white, with the 
centre tinged with yellow, and sweet-scented. 
These three varieties still retain their place in all 
collections, notwithstanding the great number 
of new varieties which have been originated by 
cultivators. So numerous and distinct are these 
varieties that it is difficult to select nine of them 
to add to the above three to make a collection of 
twelve choice varieties. We, however, recom- 
mend the following: Amabilis grandiflora, out- 
side petals flesh-colored, inner petals delicate 
straw-colored ; Buyckii, outside petals recurved 
and rose-colored, the inner petals salmon-col- 
ored; Chrysanthemiflora, outside petals light 
straw-color, interior petals somewhat deeper in 
color; Festiva maxima, globular in form, very 
large, pure white, the inner petals sometimes 
edged with carmine, fragrant; Louis Van Houtte, 
compact form—color, bright violet-red ; Modeste- 
Guerin, globular form, very large—color, bright 
rose; Queen’s perfection, flowers of extra size, 
having the appearance of one flower within the 
other—color, pale blush ; Rubra triumphans, col- 
or, bright crimson-purple—fragrant ; Victoria 
tricolor, exterior petals pale rose, centre petals 
pale straw-color, here and there tipped or splashed 
with carmine. These varieties bloom in June 
and July. 

Peonia moutan, or the tree peony, grows as a 
small shrub three to four feet high, and is one 
of the most beautiful of shrubs, to be grown sin- 
gly or in groups of three or five together, on a 
lawn. ‘They should never be crowded in with 
other shrubs of larger growth, as then the sym- 
metrical form which they otherwise assume is 
destroyed. North of New York city they should 
be protected from the severity of the winter by 
being strawed up, or by other similar protection. 
The varieties are quite numerous, but unfortu- 
nately some of them are not very vigorous grow- 
ers. We therefore, in selecting six varieties, 
have reference to this, and recommend such as 
are of robust growth. Banksit, an old variety 
that still retains its place; exterior petals rosy 
blush, centre ones violet-purple. Arethusa, light 
rose, shaded with purple; a very large flower— 
fragrant. Alba variegata, outside petals blush 
white, interior ones shaded with purple. Gump- 
perit, bright rosy pink; flowers of large size. 
Kochlerii, large flowers of a dark rose-color. 
Schultzii, a finely shaped flower, carmine shaded 
with rosy lilac, fragrant. 

While peonies can be removed or transplanted 
without much risk, yet it is desirable to let them 
remain undisturbed as long as possible, manuring 
the soil around them every autumn. If disturbed 
they do not bloom well, and the flowers are 
small and not fully double ; but if allowed to re- 
main undisturbed they get stronger every year, 
and flower very freely, producing flowers of im- 
mense size. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cunrne Bezr on Pork.—If the meat is nice, this recipe 
can not fail. We have never known any one dissatis- 
fled with its results who had tried it. For pickling 
one hundred-weight of beef, pork, or hams, take six 
gallons of water, nine pounds of salt (half coarse, half 
fine), three pounds of brown sugar, one quart of mo- 
lasses, three ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of potash. 
Put the above ingredients into a clean.pot or kettle, 
and let it boil, being careful to take off the scum as it 
rises to the surface. When the scum ceases to rise, 
take the liquor off, and let it stand until it is cold. 
Have your meat previously salted for three or four 
days, to draw out the blood. Remove it to a clean ves- 
sel, and pour on it the cold brine. 

Mrs. Poysser’s Sturren Curve.—Prepare a nice atuff- 
ing of light bread crumbs, seasoned to the taste with 
sage, salt, black pepper, and a dash of Cayenne. Se- 
lect the large, broad end of the chine and the most 
fleshy side, gash it well all over, pressing within as 
much of the stuffing as possible, and then covering the 
top with what is left. Place it in your stove-pan or 
oven, as the case may be, with a pint of water. Dredge 
with browned flour, and bake. Serve up without 
gravy. To cook in this way, the chine must be fresh, 
not salted. This is a most appetizing dish, hot or 
cold, but especially good cold, eaten as a relish for hot 
biscuits for tea or supper during the winter season. 

In broiling steaks or fish the dripping fat is very apt 
to blaze up and smoke the meat; this can be remedied 





by sprinkling a emall portion of salt on the coals. 
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CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 
‘“THE TRUE TITIAN COLOR.” 


He went by the meadow path to which he had 

been directed, hugging the hedges, which grew 
high above him, rich in honeysuckle and dog- 
roses, fox-gloves and fern. A delicious walk. 
He had no sense of loneliness; forgot all about 
Augusta Vallory and Acropolis Square; forgot 
to dream his ambitious dreams of future success ; 
forgot every thing but the perfumed air about 
him, and the cloudless blue sky above his head. 
He had nearly two miles to walk, but to this 
tired dweller in cities it was like a walk in Par- 
adise. Though he had not very long been re- 
leased from the regimen of a sick-room, he felt 
no fatigue or weakness, and was almost sorry 
when a turnstile let him out of the last meadow 
on to a little hilly common, in the midst of which 
stood Kingsbury church—an unpretending build- 
ing with trees about it. 
_ The service was conducted in a quiet, old-fash- 
ioned manner. That ancient institution, the 
clerk, was in full force; the number of the hymn 
to be sung was put up in white movable figures 
on a little blackboard for the convenience of the 
congregation. The sermon was a friendly, fa- 
miliar discourse, practical to the last degree, 
brightened by homely touches of humor now and 
then; a sermon which might fairly be supposed 
to come home to the hearts and minds of a sim- 
ple rustic congregation. 

While the hymns were being sung Mr. Wal- 
grave looked about him. He had taken his place 
at the end of the church, near the door, in the 
shadow of the little gallery, and could see every 
thing without making himself conspicuous. 

Yes, there was the Titianesque head of hair; 
he recognized it in a moment, though he had 
only caught that brief glimpse through the par- 
lor window. A girl stood in one of the high pews 
about half-way down the centre aisle ; a tall, slen- 
der figure, in a lavender muslin dress and a straw 
bonnet, under which appeared a mass of red- 
brown hair. He had no opportunity of seeing 
her face during the service. 

‘*T dare say she has the complexion that usu- 
ally accompanies that colored hair,” he said to 
himself—‘*a sickly white, pepper-castered with 
freckles. But if one dared guess by the turn of 
a woman’s head, and that great knot of glorious 
hair, one might imagine her pretty,” 

One did imagine her pretty; or at least one 
was curiously eager to discover the fact. When 
the sermon was over, Mr. Walgrave contrived 
his departure so as to leave the church side by 
side with Grace Redmayne. He saw her glanca 
shyly at him, evidently aware of his identity. 

She was very pretty. That sweet, fair face, 
which was actually by no means perfect, impress- 
ed him with a sense of perfect beauty. It was 
so different from—from other faces he knew, had 
such a tender softness and womanliness. ‘A 
face to make a fool of a strong man,” he thought. 
“* Happily I was never in love in my life, and 
have a convenient knack of admiring beauty in 
the abstract. If I were a painter, I should be 
rabid to have that girl upor. canvas,” he said to 
himself. ‘* What a @~s:chen she would make!” 

He walked ~i « »L.pectful distance from her as 
they crossea tie common, but ventured to over- 
take her at the turnstile. 

“*Miss Redmayne, I think,” he said, smiling, 
as he fell back to let her pass into the meadow. 

“*Yes,” she replied, with a little timid inclina- 
tion of the graceful head, and blushing vividly. 

This was quite introduction enough for Mr. 
Walgrave. 

**T have been to hear your worthy rector: 
really a charming old man—such a relief after 
the people I have to listen to in town! And 
your church is a delightfully rustic old place. 
The benches are rather hard, and your charity 
children make a somewhat objectionable noise 
with their boots. If they could be put away in 
an upper loft somewhere, like Eutychus, onl 
warranted not to fall down, it would be better.’ 

Miss Redmayne smiled, yet felt a little angry 
with him for what she considered a sneer at 
Kingsbury church. It seemed as if he looked 
down upon all her surroundings from some inac- 
cessible height which he occupied ever so remote 
from her. The notion was a foolish one, no 
doubt, but it pained her. 

He went on talking of the church, the sermon, 
the children, and anon began to question his 
companion about Kingsbury and the neighbor- 
hood—what scenes and places round about were 
best worth seeing, what walks he ought to take; 
and so beguiled the way by this converse that the 
Sunday afternoon journey home, which Grace 
was apt to consider rather a weary business, 
seemed shortened. 

She told him about Sir Francis Clevedon’s place. 

“You will go to see Clevedon, of course,” she 
said. “It is not a show place—not shown to stran- 
gers, that is to say; but as you know Mr. Wort, 
you would have no difficulty about seeing it.” 

«‘*T have seen it—once,” he answered, rather ab- 
sently; ‘‘ but I wouldn’t mind going over it again. 
A fine old house, with noble surroundings. Rath- 
er a pity that it should go to ruin, isn’t it?” 

**T think it will be restored soon,” Grace an- 
swered, hopefully ; and then went on to tell the 
stranger all about Sir Francis Clevedon, and the 
probability that his kinswoman’s timely demise 
would place him in a position to occupy the old 
house. 

Mr. Walgrave listened with so moody a brow 
that Grace stopped suddenly by-and-by, wound- 
ed to think that her talk had wearied him, He 
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was not even conscious of the stoppage, but walk- 
ed on for some*minutes lost in thought, until, 
awakening all at once from his reverie, he turned 
to her abruptly, and began some new subject, 
talking to her of the farm, her aunt and uncle, 
her cousins, her singing. 

‘*I hope I didn’t disturb you,” she said, when 
he paid her’some compliment about ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” ‘I am very fond of music, and 
it is my only amusement ; but if I thought it dis- 
turbed you—” 

“I beg to be disturbed like that every even- 
ing, though I don’t suppose it will materially ad- 
vanee my legal studies, And so you are fond 
of music? Of course I knew that, after hearing 
you play and sing: there is a touch and a tone 
that can only come from the soul—not to be 
taught by a music-mistress, teach she never so 
wisely, . Were you ever in London ?” 

‘+ Never,” answered Grace, with a sigh. 

‘Then you have never been to the Italian 
opera, nor to‘any of those concerts which abound 
in London.’ That is a loss for any one so fond 
of music as you are.” 

He thought of all the loss in this girl's life—a 
life destined to go on to the end, perhaps, buried 
among green fields and farm-yards. Here was a 
waste of rare flower-like beauty and a sensitive, 
sympathetic nature! 

** Poor little thing!” he said to himself, com- 
passionately ; *‘ she ouglit to have been born the 
daughter of a gentleman. It seems a hard thing 
for ‘such a sweet flower to be thrown away. She 
will marry some great hulking farmer, no doubt 
—one of those raw-bred lads who carried my 
portmanteau up stairs, most likely; marry him 
and be happy ever after, not dreaming of having 
missed a brighter life.” 

They walked on by the high tangled hedge in 
its glory of honeysuckle and wild roses. ‘The 
barrister felt the very atmosphere a delight after 
London, and “ society,” and hard work, and the 
thralldom of a sick-room. 

‘It is a very sweet world we are born into, 
after all,” he said, ‘*if we only knew how to make 
the most of it.” 

His own particular idea of making the most 
of life hitherto had been to bring himself to the 
very edge ofthe grave by dint of sheer hard 
work—work that had for its motive power only 
a selfish solitary man’s ambition to push a little 
way in advance of his fellows, ‘To-day, amidst 
this fair rural landscape, which in its tender pas- 
toral character was more familiar to him on the 
canvas of Creswick or Linnel than in actual fact, 
he began to feel almost doubtful as to'the sound- 
ness of his’ views, to meditate even whether it 
might not be’better to take life easily, let For- 
tune come to him at her own time, and take his 
fill of honeysuckle and dog-roses—honeysuckle 
and dog-roses, and innocent girlish society like 
this, which seemed only-an element of the pas- 
toral landscape and the summer afternoon. 

He found himself talking with unwonted ani- 
mation. presently —talking of himself, as a man 
is apt to do when “his interlocutor is a trifle be- 
neath him in status—talking pleasantly enough, 
but'with a dash of egotism, of his solitary life in 
London chambers, his professional drudgery, and 
so on—with a little descriptive sketch of London 
society, 

Very speedily he discovered that he was not 
talking to a beautiful inanity. The girl’s bright 
face flashed back every gleam of brightness in 
his:talk. She had a keen sense of humor, as 
well as of poetry, this country-bred lass; had 
read a great deal of light literature in the tran- 
quil idleness of orchard and garden; had read 
her Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, her Byron, 
Tennyson, Hood, and Longfellow, not once, 
but many times, and with a quick, appreciative 
mind. 

‘You remind me of Pendennis,” she said, 
smiling, when Mr. Walgrave had described’ his 
bachelor life. j 

‘*Do 1? I wonld rather remind you of some 
one better than that selfish, shallow young cynic. 
Warrington is the hero of that book. ‘But I 
suppose a solitary man, working for his own ad- 
vancement, always must seem selfish. ‘If I had 
a flock of hungry children to toil for, now, you 
would think ‘me quite a sublime character.” 

**T don’t see why ambition should be selfish,” 
Grace answered, shyly. ‘‘I respect a man for 
being ambitious, energetic, industrious, though 
I am so idle myself. ‘There is my dear father, 
who has gone out: to Australia to make a for- 
tune: do you think I don’t admire him for his 
courage, though it is such a grief to lose him?” 

**Of course you admire him; but then he is 
working for you—he has a motive outside his 
own existence, and a very sweet one,” added 
Mr. Walgrave, in a lower key. 

‘*He is working as much for Brierwood as 
for me; more, indeed, He is so proud of his 
good old name, and the house and land that 
have belonged to the Redmaynes for nearly 300 

ears,” 

The stranger's face darkened a little. 

** Yes,” he said, moodily; ‘‘even in these 
philosophical days there are men who are proud 
of that kind of thing. ‘What’s in a name?’ 
One man drags a time-honored title through the 
gutter, and squanders a splendid fortune in un- 
manly frivolities ; another works like a slave to 
create for himself a name out of namelessness. 
Fools both, no doubt.” 

They were at Brierwood by this time, and 
parted at the garden gate in quite a ceremonious 
manner. It was almost an adventure for Grace. 
She felt her heart beating all the faster for it as 
she ran up stairs to her own sunny room, with 
lattice windows, and great beams across the 
ceiling—a room in which men and women had 
slept when James I. was king. 

There was an odor of dinner in the house 
when she went down stairs presently, with a lit- 
tle cluster of red roses at her breast, and a care- 
fully arranged collar. A duck made his last 
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' stage of existence unpleasantly obvious to those 
who were not going to eat him—his vulgar sa- 
voriness refined just a little by the perfume of a 
cherry tart. ‘There was an-unwonted bustle too, 
and. Aunt Hannah was darting about the pas- 
sages, flushed and snappish, superintending the 
movements of ‘the girl,” who came along with 
her eyes fixed, and her breathing stertorous, and 
a dish grasped convulsively in her clumsy hands. 

This Sunday afternoon tea-time was wont to 
be the very quietest hour in all the course of” 
life at Brierwood.' Uncle James dozing over 
his newspaper ; Aunt Hannah dispensing the tea- 
cups, with an open Bible before her; the two 

oung men crunching lettuces audibly, like rab- 
Bits, and consuming great wedges of bread-and- 
butter, afraid to talk much lest they should be 
accused: of profaneness and Sabbath-breaking: 
How many such'a summer Sunday afternoon 
Grace had endured, sitting by the open window, 
turning the leaves of her hymn-book idly, and 
looking at a stray flower shut in between the 
pages here and there, to mark the place of a fa- 
vorite hymn: ‘‘Sun of my soul” and ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem the golden!” Not unhappy afternoons, 
only blank and empty,.in which her soul had 


that she might fly across the world and join ‘her 
father in his rough colonial life. 

So to Grace .Redmayne the little bustle at- 
tendant upon the stranger’s dinner, even poor 


longed for the wings of some strong sea-bird,* 





in the world, .of course, since ‘she had not the 
slightest cause for blushing; ‘but to be taxed so 
sternly about such a trifle brought the hot blood 
into the fair young face. 

‘* He overtook me at the stile, and came home 
through the fields.” 

‘* He walked all the way home with you, then. 
‘What do you mean by ‘a little?” 

‘*T couldn’t help his walking beside me, aunt, 
and talking'a little, if he pleased. I couldn’t be 
rude to him, when he was so respectful—just as 
if had been a& lady of his own rank.” 

‘*T don’t know how your father wonld like 
your taking up with strangers,” said Aunt Han- 
nal 


‘*T don’t know how my father would like your 
taking lodgers,” answered Grace. ‘ And Mrs. 
James quailed for a moment with a guilty sense 
that, in her economic arrangement, she had tak- 
en a step which Richard Redmayne—as proud a 
man as ever trod that Kentish soil—would have 
considered an outrage upon his race. 

‘Come, come!” exclaimed Uncle James, ‘‘ you 
two women are always squabbling. Where's the 
harm, if the lass gave a civil answer when the 
gentleman spoke to her? You wouldn’t have 


_ hér run away from him as if. he was a dragon 


going to eat her. I like a girl that can speak up 
bold and frank. The gentleman’s a gentleman ; 
we’ve got John Wort’s word for that ; he wouldn't 
offer to bring any one here that wasn’t.” 
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Sarah’s scared face, and Aunt Hannah's snap- 
pishness were not unpleasant. ‘This confusion 
was something out of the beaten track ; she for- 
got that it was an affliction to have a lodger. 
Aunt Hannah came in to tea presently, grum- 
bling at the ways of people who wanted their 
dinner when other people were thinking of their 
supper. 

‘*T dare say Mr. Walgrave would dine early 
on Sunday if you asked him, aunt,” Grace said, 
while Mrs. James was pouring outthetea. ‘*He 
seems very good-natured.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense, child! what do you 
know about his good nature? Seems, indeed ! 
You've only seen him through a window: how 
can you tell what he seems ?” 

**T saw him this afternoon, coming home 
from church. He spoke to me, and walked 
with me a little, and he was very pleasant.” 

Mrs. James looked thoughtful, not to’say dis- 
pleased. She had Mr. Wort’s warranty for the 
lodger’s steadiness; nor was Mr. Walgrave in 
the first flush of youth, or distinguished by that 
debonair manner with which women are apt to 
associate the idea of danger. Still it would not 
do for him to be dancing attendance upon Rich- 
ard Redmayne’s daughter. No familiar ac- 
quaintance between those two could be permitted. 

‘* How far did he walk: with you, pray ?” Mrs. 
James inquired, severely. 





Grace blushed. It was the most foolish thing 








“‘MISS REDMAYNE, I THINK,’ HE SAID, SMILING.” 











“He'd no call to follow Grace home from 
church,” said Aunt Hannah, subdued but not 
silenced. 

‘* He didn’t follow me, aunt,” cried Grace, in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘what can put such notions into 
your head? He was at church and I was at 
church, and we had to come home the same 
way.” 
‘* Ah!” sighed the matron, “‘I suppose you 
know best; but you don’t go to afternoon church 
next Sunday.” 

The object of this discussion came sauntering 
up to the open window presently, socially dis- 
posed, and began a friendly conversation with 
James Redmayne about the aspect of the coun- 
try;-and such homely matters as might: be: sup- 
‘posed to interest the agricultural mind. Grace 
drew back into a corner of the room, and open- 
ed her hymn-book ; but though she did honestly 
try to read some of the sweet familiar verses, her 
ear was distracted by the languid voice of the 
stranger—a voice so unlike common Kentish 
voices, 

It was the family custom to spend Sunday even- 
ing, and every idle evening, more or less in the 
garden; and of course the stranger’s advent was 
not entirely to change the common course of 
things.’ James Redmayne took his pipe and to- 
bacco-jar ; the young: men carried a table and 
chairs under the cedar; and presently they were 
all sitting there in the usual fashion, only with 





Mr. Walgrave hovering near them doubtfully, 
still talking agriculture with the farmer. 

‘*Fetch Mr. Walgry a arm-chair, Charley,” 
James said to his son; ‘‘perhaps he'd like to 
smoke his cigar among us, in a homely way.” 

‘*T should like nothing better,” said Mr. Wal- 
grave ; ‘‘not an arm-chair, though, Charley; any 
chair. May I really smoke my cigar, Mrs. Red- 
mayne? You won’t object to an extra weed ?” 

Mrs. James glanced at the flower border, 
with some vague idea about groundsel and shep- 
herd’s-purse. 

‘*Lord bless you!” exclaimed her husband ; 
‘*she don’t mind tobacker; she’s used to it, like 
the eels. . Sit down and make yourself at home; 
and if you ever drink any thing as vulgar as hol- 
lands-and-water, I can offer you the genuine ar- 
ticle.” 

“Thanks ; there is nothing better than hol- 
lands; but I have to preserve a strict regimen.” 

‘You're in one of them blessed rifle corpses, 
I suppose,” said Mr. James, to his niece's shame. 

‘*T beg your pardon, no; I mean to say that I 
am allowed to take nothing stronger than sherry 
and soda-water.” . ° > : 

“‘That’s what I call cat-lap,” remarked the 
farmer; and again Grace blushed. ‘That Tun- 
bridge Wells education of hers had made her 
sensitive about these trifles. 

Mr. Walgrave took his seat among them, and 
lighted his cigar. 

**T am very glad to make myself at home in 
your pleasant family circle,” he said; ‘‘ for, in 
spite of all that‘has been said about solitude in + 
the midst of a crowd, and that kind of thing, I 
think a man who finds himself among green fields 
best knows the value of his fellow-man’s society.” 

The sun went down behind a screen of lime 
‘and sycamore, and all the western sky changed 
from gold to crimson and from crimson to pur- 
ple, while Mr. ‘Walgrave sat ‘smoking and talk- 
ing under the old cedar; Grace'was seated a little 
way off, on the other side of her cousin Char- 
ley’s ponderous figure. Little by little the con- 
versation drifted away from agriculture, and also 
from James Redmayne, who could not keep a 
very tight hold upon any discourse soaring above 
crops or markets, or humble local politics. Lit- - 
tle by little the talk became entirely between Mr. : 
Walgrave and Grace, the girl answering shyly 
now and then, and at intervals hazarding some 
timid utterance of her own thoughts. 

It was Aunt Hannah’s invariable practice to 
indulge herself with a nap on Sunday evening. 
On every other evening than Sunday she was 
brisk and active; vigilant and wakeful to the last, 
although on every other day she got through 
three times the amount of work.‘ But the Sun- 
day work, the church-going, and the best-bonnet 
wearing, the Bible-reading, and the general state 
and ceremony of the day, conduced to slumber, 
and it was as- much as Aunt Harinah could do to 
keep her eyes open for half ah hour after tea. 
To-night Mr. Walgrave’s quiet talk, with inter- 
als of silence every now and-then, as he smoked 
his cigar meditatively, watching the transient 
glories of the sky, had a peculiarly soothing ef- 
fect; and-‘Mrs. James, who had intended to keep 
a sharp eye upon her niece and the lodger, slum- 
bered sweetly, with her hard-working hands 
crossed upon her smart silk apron, and her cap 
ever and anon nodding gently. 

They had it all to’'themselves, Grace and the 
stranger. Wandering alone’ in some primeval ~ 
forest, they could scarcely have been more lonely. 

Mr. Walgrave compared this evening with 
many other Sunday evenings which he had spent 
of late years, since he had begun to be a success- 
ful man—a man of some mark in his perticular 
line: Sunday evenings with friends who were 

‘at home” on that evening; Sunday evenings 
in the spacious drawing-rooms of Acropolis 
Square, enlivened by Bach and Handel; Sun- 
day evenings in faster company at Richmond or 
Greenwich,’ with the same dinners, the same 
wines, the same kind of talk for ever and ever. 
- How much pleasanter it was to sit under the ce- 
dar, in that rose-scented old garden, while Uncle 
James and Aunt Hannah snored peacefully, and 
a sweet ’gitlish face looked at him out of the 
summer dusk! Man is by nature egotistical. 
It was pleasant to talk so freely of himself, and 
his own feelings and fancies, with an instinctive 
consciousness that he was admired and under- 
stood; to be the central figure in the group, 
and not one of a herd. He did not take the 
trouble to analyze his sensations just yet ; but 
by-and-by, when the Redmayne family had wish- 
ed him good-night and retired, carrying their be- 
longings with them like a gypsy camp—by-and- 
by, in the summer silence, when he walked alone 
under the stars, smoking his final cigar, he told 
himself that he had never in his life been happier. 

‘* Arcadian,” he said to himself, ‘‘ but sooth- 
ing. I suppose, after all, that really is happi- 
ness—to rest from labor, to turn one’s back 
upon this crowded world and all its complica- 
tions and artificialities ; to live one’s own life for 
a little, without ulterior object of any kind. 
What a pretty girl that is! And so intelligent 
too; with a nature so much above her surround- 
ings! A pity: some day she will find this farm- 
house life too narrow for her—the hulking farm- 
er-husband too dull and uncouth.” 

He thought of Grace Redmayne a good deal, 
as he smoked that last meditative cigar—first, 
because she was really the only person worth 
thinking about at Brierwood ; and secondly, be- 
cause he had been surprised to find so bright a 
creature in such a place. He thought of her, 
and compared her with other women he had 
known, not at all to the advantage of those oth- 
ers. And later in the night he had strange 
dreams, in which Grace Redmayne’s image ap- 
peared amidst the wildest confusion of places 
and cireumstances—a sweet young face, lily-fair, 
a bright young head crowned with hedge-row 
flowers. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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WHO WILL MY HUSBAND BE? 


‘ is no passion more universal among 
mankind than the desire to pierce the depths 
of the future, and know at a glance what time 
has in store for us. One phase of this passion 
is gr aphically depicted in our picture, which rep- 
resents the interior of a cottage in Alsace—that 
land to which recent events have attached so 
strong an interest. Three pretty girls, in the 
picturesque costume of their country, are breath- 
lessly solving that all-important problem, who 
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WHO WILL MY HUSBAND BE? 


their future husbands will be. ‘To know. this 
they have ‘had recourse to the black-art, though 
their means of divination are simple enough. A 
wooden tub, filled with water, is placed on the 
floor ; into this each damsel pours a spoonful of 
melted lead through the ring of a key, and reads 
her fate in the forms assumed by the cooling 
metal.’ If the mass is gnarled and misshapen, 
alas for her! he is sure to be some surly, crab- 


bed churl, who will make her life miserable. If* 


it is smooth and unmarked by any special feature, 


he will be an honest fellow, with whom ie may 


expect fair sailing through life. But when the 
metal cools in those fanciful frosted shapes 
which lead is capable of assuming, in which the 
heated fancy can discern palaces of silver and 
glittering landscapes and fairy princes clad in 
eo then the fortunate damsel may look for 
a young Apollo, who will lay beauty and for- 
tune at her feet, and make her envied by all 
her companions. When the magic metal holds 
such mysteries concealed, is-it any wonder that 
the the hands should . stand with bated breath as 
ds of the clock approach the witching 








hour of midnight; while their aunt, who is 
skilled in deciphering the hieroglyphics, bends 
over the tub, and their mother leans against the 
door, an amused spectator of the scene? But 
this ‘spell can not be wrought on any common 
night; and here, again, authorities disagree as 
to the true date. ‘The mountaineers of Alsace 
insist that‘it is the eve of St. Matthias, the 24th 
of February, while the dwellers of the valley 
maintain the tradition that the spell, to be valid, 
must be tried on the vigil of St. Andrew, the 
80th of November. In most parts of German y 
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the eve of St. Sylvester, the last night in the 

ear, is held sacred to such enchantments ; while 
in other places Midsummer-eve, the eve of St. 
John, the eve of St. Mark are severally re- 
garded as endowed with mystic virtues, and sin- 
gularly favorable for reading the future. Faith 
is, in any case, the ingredient most needed, per- 
haps, to work the spell; but this faith is strong 
all over Alsace, where the tub of water is held 
as a sacred utensil, and is as much consulted as 
was the tub of Mesmer by the court ladies in 
the times of Louis XVI., while at the same time 
it is a useful household article. And however 
much we may smile at such superstitions, it may 
be well to remember that there is a vein of poetry 
and symbolism underlying them all, and that an 
intelligent knowledge of their origin might win 
indulgence for their degeneration into seeming 
absurdity. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. Soorr.—Your check silk will make a pretty 
over dress, but it is not a Dolly Varden fabric, inas- 
much as it is not of a chintz pattern. 

Maus. H. 8. H.—Steam your velvet, and draw the 
wrong side over a moderately hot iron. 

Fanniz.—As corduroy is all cotton, it should be well 
washed in soap-suds, and stretched out smoothly to 
dry. It must not be ironed. 

Maus. H. V. 8.—Make your summer silk by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 
White Victoria lawn and striped satin jean will be 
worn for walking suits. 

A. B. F.—It is said striped baréges will be fashion- 
able next summer. 

Qurny.—Polonaises are worn in the house and for 
evening ; but, every thing considered, the plain basque 
with apron over-skirt will be the most useful model 
for yonr black silk. . The two skirts are convenient in 
summer to wear with white linen blouses or with 
dressy muslin sacques. 

Mrs. A. T. C.—Black grenadine will probably be 
more worn than at any previous season. It is a useful, 
becoming, and stylish dress. 

R. H. L.—White muslins are almost the only material 
used for infants’ clothes. For useful hints on the sub- 
ject you should order Bazar No. 85, Vol. IV. It will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of ten cents. 

Twenty-toere Mites Ovur.—When you next go to 
town to buy worsteds, beads, etc., take with you the 
Bazar containing the picture and description of the 
article you intend to make, and if the people who keep 
the fancy store know their buriness they will tell you 
how much you will require. At least, they do this in 
New York stores. 

Mus. J. A.—Thanks for your hint that an elastic 
cord slipped through the loop of a hair switch. and 
passed around the head will lighten the weight of a 
heavy braid; but our correspondent wants to know 
how to lighten the color of her braid.—The French 
blouse extends underneath the belt of the dress skirt. 
Our plain-waist house dress pattern is about the same 
thing. A Watteau bow is one placed just below the 
back of the neck. The ends hang below the waist. 

Mrs. L. C. W.—Read answer above to “ Query.” 

Mrs. B, W. A.—Read reply to “Query.” Gray cash- 
mere would be pretty for you as light mourning, 
though black dresses with white neck-ties are quite as 
stylish. 

Routa.—Make your striped silk by Vest-Polonaise 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. V. Trim the 
brown silk with graduated raffles to simulate a court 
train. 

Grier.—We know of a0 better way for a very fickle 
person to become steady and persevering than for him 
to resolve to pursue a single aim, and to keep his reso- 
lution, 

Distress.—You will find the information you seek in 
a former Bazar. 

G. A. C.—Our earnest advice to you is to let all lot- 
teries and similar swindling devices alone. If you per- 
sist in investing in them you will deserve the inevitable 
reward—the loss of your money, and your self-respect 
with it. 

A Reoevtar Sussormer.—We have never heard of a 
key to “Charles Auchester,” and such would be needed 
to answer all your questions concerning the identity 
of the characters represented with real personages. It 
is a morbid curiosity that seeks such counterparts for 
the creations of fiction. 

Antornetre.—A letter addressed to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria of England would have no difficulty, 
we think, in reaching her palace, there to be opened 
by one of her secretaries; and we doubt whether the 
superscription “‘ Private” would save it from such fate. 
This would probably be also the case with the other 
letter you mention. 

Kirtrz Kroox.—Most of your queries are based on 
mere historical traditions, which we have not time to 
investigate. Thanks all the same for your kind ap- 
preciation of past favors. 

A Reaver.—The Packer Institute is in Brooklyn. 

Awa Harprne.—We do not know any thing about 
the private history of Fanny Fern, nor should we feel 
at liberty to divulge it if we did. The public has no 
more right to intrude upon the confidence of a writer 
than a man has to pry into the busi of his ob 
neighbor. 

M. A. G.—An unmarried lady should not address a 
gentleman as “‘ My dear Sir,” unless he is very old and 
she too. It should be “ Dear Sir,” or “‘ Dear Mr.” 

A Constant Reaper.—To give the dates of the 
births, marriages, and deaths of all the sovereigns you 
quote would transform our paper into something like 
a royal family record. You can find the information 
you desire in any good modern encyclopedia, to say 
nothing of many English almanacs. 

F. E. P.—The Bazars needed to complete your vol- 
ume will cost $2 62. 

Buvx-Srockxixe.—All MSS. should be addressed to 
Harper & Brothers, who will inform you as to their 
fate. We have not room to answer questions concern- 
ing them in this column, which is devoted to queries 
of general and not individual interest. 

Magre Antornette.—Any good French dictionary 
will give you the pronunciation of the words you 
quote. 

Mus. C. H. B.—It is an evidence of good taste, if not 
of a great mind, to be concise in speech, to use terse 
Anglo-Saxon words, and to enunciate clearly and dis- 
tinctly, without drawling. 

Newz anp Brss.—A gentleman may call on a friend 
visiting the town where he lives without waiting for a 
special invitation from her hostess. If he has been in- 
vited to call, and has neglected to do so, a second invi- 
tation would be too pressing. 

Exma.—It is not the custom of any newspaper to 
vouch for the advertisements in its columns, 








M. E. B.—Double skirts will not be done away with. 

Inquirer anv Oruzrs.—W ashington’s birthday is not 
a legal holiday throughout the nation, never having 
been so declared by Congress; hence the United States 
courts, the departments, and public offices are open 
on that day. Several of the States have within the 
last few years, by special acts, declared it within their 
boundaries a legal holiday. Among them is the State 
of New York. Chapter 370 of the‘‘ Laws of 1870,” being 
“an Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to designate 
the holidays to be observed in the acceptance and pay- 
ment of bills of exchange and promissory notes,’” en- 
acted that the first day of January, the 
day of February, the fourth day of July, the twenty- 
fifth day of December, and any day appointed or rec- 
ommended by the Governor of this State or the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a day of fast or thanks- 
giving, “ should, for the purposes in the title of the act 
dcsignated,” be treated and considered as is the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sunday; and when 
either of those days shall occur on Sunday, the follow- 
ing Monday shall be d d 2 public holiday, etc. 
This makes the 22d of February a legal holiday in 
this State. 








Intsh Linens.— When an article enjoys a 
reputation of such distinguished merit as to 
command the universal commendation of the 
seller and consumer, there must be something 
that it possesses which compels such general 
admiration. Of such a fabric is the PEAKE 
Branp oF LINEN AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
which is growing more into public favor of late 
years than any goods of the kind imported. 
‘They are regarded as the most reliable and eco- 
nomical linens now used.—[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruarr, and 
Curonio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, ‘Blectro-T'her- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air ee Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Tams 
Lowzst in Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—{Com.} 








Buy Electro atom, 8 natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing, and Grocery 
Stores*—[Com.] 





Busnerr’s Kauuiston cures chapped hands and all 
unpleasant conditions of the skin.—(Com.] 








Coryine Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Warranted to cure all Red, White, arf Maturated Pim- 
ples, Flesh-Worms, Black-Heads, Scaly Pit pag and 
lotched Disfigurations of the Face. Sol ¥. Drug- 
gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


To Country Residents, 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 








such selections, and being a person of correct taste and 
— she feels confident she can give entire satis- 
faction. All orders intrusted to her will be promptly 
filled with the strictest fidelity, Ce the following 
terms: Five per cent. will be add 
No orders filled unless accompanied with Certified 
Check or Post-Office Order. Minute instructions should 
accompany each order. If for dresses, careful measure- 
ment; if for bonnets or outside garments, it will be 
necessary to know the complexion, color of hair, eyes, 
whether child or adult, and general appearance; 
explicit directions for ae g, With name of person, 
town, county, and state distinctly written. Iam per- 
mitted to refer to 

Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

E. O. FLAGG, D.D. 

G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of @. P. Putnam & Sons. 

O. 8. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 


Address Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 
341 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


JEEFERS, £73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
DOUBL -POINTED NEEDLES!! 
Next to the Sewing Machine 
the greatest boon to woman. TH 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. S. Currency; 


Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For poets, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 

















JOSEPH NOIREL’S REVENGE. 
By VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 
The Publishers of THE WEEK have the pleasure of 


that this great story, just completed in the 
Mondes, and pean LP carne i the French 
critics the most brilliant, pow and dramatic that 
has appeared in translated 
ey THE ‘K, and is 
week's issue (dated March 16). It is expected to run 
surcugh feur months, and THE WEEK will be sent on 
trial during its continuance, or + 


4 MONTHS for $1. 


Address C. H. JONES & CO., 
P.O. Box 1383, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


| A | R — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
B SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
Sashes lone weg BX con 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 


urchase hair goods from the only importer who 
Rtalin at wholcads peice. Wf 


announ 
Revue 





CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 68T Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by a or by mail, pee. on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. Correspondence answered. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent a U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. . 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. JR 


INFANTS. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 


t. 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
independ- 
ent of the sewin 











F i theeyes, and wit 
w| imperfect and ir- 






use them say that 





R : = i are worth 

aay Se fis, thelr weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 


The most liberal inducements Offered to the trade. 
ns organ and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
ent selling article. 


Di 
ex 
- Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 


ounce and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


9 PIECES OF MUSIC for ONE DOL- 

LAR.—Why buy high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 
20 pieces of Sheet Music  gogee’ on splendid paper, 
arranged for the piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. 
Catalogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 439 Third Avenue, N. Y. 














Bere bosws PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


SLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 


N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 





Estas. 1809, 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S 


sons’ 
Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 


SS) 


MESA removes stains and rust, and is the very best 


thing ever used for general house cleaning. 


AMOR: CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N.Y, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
their usual well-known stock of Standard and Stapls 
Dress Goods, for Light and Deep Mourning. 


PARASCLS AND UMBRELLAS. 
A FINE STOCK NOW OPEN. 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY REQUISI 
REASONABLE PRICES. aaigihaad 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
A Fine Assortment of the above Goods now open. 


Lace and No ham Ceitaien, Zeenitare Cover- 
eae Wictow susie Nelieis, mene 

: ow tt 
Pillows, &c., &c. - 


FINE CARPETS. 
Fresh Importations for 
SPRING, 1872. 
Wi‘ Gnas 
ELEGANT CARPETS. 
Patterns and Styles confined exclusively to our house, 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
ROYAL WILTONS, anxp 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
Unusually Fine in Design. 
CROSSLEY’S TAPESTRIES AND VELVETS. 
A large line of PRIVATE PATTERNS. 


With a lar; neral assortment of all goods belong- 
ing to a FIRST-CLASS CARPET TRADE. ° 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 


FUNERAL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 











FRUITS, FLOWERS, & SEEDS. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two coLorED curRoMos, with Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. : 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 
ta We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers ‘‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man’s door. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ’ 
“DOMESTIC” § 















“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 


§.M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sellit. 

“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


4 every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
w= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
fs COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid,.and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 

@ makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 

= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
yulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

vod 

=) 





rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 

epcommission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
ey), Ls Fa wg i Pillow Cases, 

andkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad, 
Glass, and directions for use, = 
postpaid for $1 00. Trade suppli 
Stencil Tools and all Materials. 

STAFFORD M’F'G CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


LIBRI 

ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM & COLIBR 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
led; the best in the world for tone, 9 
Acemaratatiey, Desc: riptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHU: K PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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TRADE MAF 


PATD. 


BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to. mos the requirements of ladies in all sec- 


“tions of the United States, we are importing a ver 
ane ht make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
“Otter Brand.” 

a superior fabric, and emg the highest 
possible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an 
Alpaca highly adapted for ec stm | and Summer wear. 

Ladies can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


The PEAKE BRAND 

of Irish Linens and Linen 

Handkerchiefs now com- 

mand universal approbation. 

The distinctive qualities 
which have gained for these 
goods such great favor and 
unp d d are, 

I. They are all pure 

Linen, even to the low- 
est grade. 

II. They are made of 

the best material. 
IN. Their fine texture & uniform quality. 
IV. Their great strength and durability, 
which make them superior to all others. 
hese goods are sold by most of the Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

.__ 0" Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 
Peak, precisely like the above, fs stamped on each 
dozen and piece. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fir any Figure, and 

















are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tu NAMES AND DI-- 


RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOM SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the armgs, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


“ol. IV. 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORED’ WRAPPER...........ccc000 ee. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ baal 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUI'T..... “ 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ip 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ele 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT............... a 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 
GiB NN ilies sae das Shisiecicg aniincsind ee 28 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
MANION ce uk enau ara clana $cc esindaidacadnins 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
VGNUG Oa ota rad sindinn sé Shinde xed naaien nde 
OY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 


ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). “ 31 
COA 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

“ 










i EE RE Oe * 37 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... een ae 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER..... a ae 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)........... aa 48 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING 

ON OA oo nc cecceasscccasanceace “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 8 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 


ERIE ee heatiiebabeseccnceeean "Oe 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “« 52 
Vol. V. 
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Chemise, and (ou SEER re ae . ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

BUG VE AIMEE IO ooo os c/s dca dcacsaese onsets > -§ 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “1 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 13 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 










LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Banning, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
goth geal 6 Agents. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents mak 
Al vore for us than at anythin pag arch ey Mogg 
+ STINSON & 0., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro; Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced -gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 


taining over two hund 3 
fashions of the day. From this Nam er may be se- 





above catalo; 
cha In this catalo; 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers tor Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no —, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, oe 
tucking, cording, frilling, are ringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
&@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 

less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes, e furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








No. 822, Front and Back View 


Lady’s Polonaise Over-Drese, with Cai 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., required, with instruction for henge Base mae 

an hed. 


Nine even 
mt on receipt 


ing, a Picture of the garment when fi 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For be gary will be ready March Ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


v LUNDBORGN‘ 








_BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ap beams Easotess Sure 
ie prettiest, la and most elegan 
CHROMO, chromos issued by’ L. & Co. is 

vel FREE GRATIS to every subscriber to the ““STAR- 


SPANGLED BANNER.” It is a large 8-page paper. 
tontains more reading than ~ aking 














Lzperer, and “something 
Swindlers and Humbugs. 


Sor every body. 
Established 1860. Circulation 30,000 every issue. Only 


75 cts. for a whole year. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Dare you send for it? Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
URNITURE COVERINGS, 


New Styles for S; of 1872. 
@. L. KELTY & CO., 199 andi Beosdway, N.Y. 








We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 


WHICH STILL MAINTAINS ITS REPUTATION as 
The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the most effi- 
cient instructor in Schools; the 
most fascinating and instructive 
amusement inthe Family, and un- 
surpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufac- 
turer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
J. F. Epwarps, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Epwarps, 543 
Broadway, New York; Kriuey, Howet, & Lupwie, 
917 Market Street, feng oon Pa.; A. C. Keitoee, 
172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., Agents. 











PROTECTION "FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


LOW AS $10 


AS 
JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
fa ASS - & N.Y. 


iS 


157, CROSBY ST oN 





} — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— roalwan New 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Metopzons, and 
Oreans, of six ass makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 





the CeLzsrateD WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale lene gy AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc: 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circu Address, 
ILSON SEWING MAOHINE Co., Cleveland, 0.; St, 
Louta, Mo.3 Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sroaton. “s pecrecs 
PO ah 








The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872, 





Hanrpenr’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazinz, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarPEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

Sunscrizers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2% cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazin commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrgr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HaRPer’s PERIontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED bY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Priwz, D.D. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of ‘John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Being 
Vol. III. of the Series ‘‘ Books for Girls.") 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Ilustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol. ; Romans, 1 vol. ; ‘Firet Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $150 per vol. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 7s 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. 
Rotrg, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations, Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxr Tyerman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $250 pervol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samuri 
Sires, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘“ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.” 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patng, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine," &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. _Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpo.ru B. Marcy, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” *‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuartes Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00. ps 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M. E. Bravpon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Fenton's Quest,” ‘* Dead-Sea Fruit,” “‘ Birds 
of Prey," “ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘‘ Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 





POOR MISS FINCH. By Wixi Co ttxss, Author 
of “Man and Wife," “*No Name,” ‘*Woman in 
White,” “‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00. 


PATTY. 
50 cents. 


By Karuarine S. Macquorm. §8vo, Paper, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
takg.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
aid. oa 
BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mrittr, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Dlustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





ee Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Onited States, on receipt of the price. 

sav~ Harper's CataLogue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 












SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty of 
MNS stitch, durability ofcon- 
Re struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion, Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


Selected SEEDS! Fresh SPEDS! 









Shoice SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, ~ 2c. Butter Beans, gt., 50c. 


Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $2; 3¢ Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 


qt $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbl.,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and P 


lant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 





: You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
3 We answer—It costs 





. less than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold _— Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
We have no Agenta, but ship 

? | direct to families at Factory 
prs and warrant Five Years. 

‘ nd for illustrated circular, in 

‘a e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 


of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-list. J. E. Turton & Co., Boston. 


AI, A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
"4 i Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srrnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















[Mazon 30, 1879, 








FACETIZ. 
How is it possible.to p! 
your ith, when you ave 


a 

Tes Rate una 
pt su uss~ 
ed by the —— 

was, a 
Hes to have a boil, hare 
would prefer to have 
it?” The unanimous de- 
cision of the members was, 
**On some other fellow.” 


a a 
A Bow Ipsar—Cupid’s. 
, — 


Juan question between En- 
and America has an 
ing to do with poor Lo: 
Byron. 


—_——_—»—— 
Harp to Preas—Refas- 
ing to hear them. 


—~.——_——_ 
There is no end of cats in 
the Isle of Man, because 
they have no tails. 
‘When a little ute a 
a 
night-cap on Ee Bitten: 
does she do it on pur-puss ? 
Why is always 
y is a mo 
a deformity riSecause a 
part of it is cur-tailed. 
———_>——_— 


Why are the French an 
anomalous race?—Because, 
in spite of their importuni- 
ty, can’t import unity. 

oO 


We are informed by acon- 
temporary that ‘‘a clergy- 
man and his servant nar- 
rowl, serious in- 

@ parsonage on Sunday; both had their whiskers 

We believe we may add 
that they have entered into a’: mutual agreement not 
to look for a leakage of gas with a lighted candle 
caste. ‘In the event of an escape of gas,” says an 
Irish friend of ours, “‘if you must go with a lighted 
candle, it is always best to send somebody else!” 


ee 
A Smee Ciass—Bull-finches. 


_o 
LUCKY DAYS. 
The day for this sort of weather—Some Sun-day. 
The day for the county courts—Sum-mon-day. 
The day to select a wife—A Choose-day. 
The day to marry on—Wed-nesday. 
The day to take your baby out—(0)-f-a-ther’s-day. 
The day for a quiet dinner at your club—When it’s 
he ay to keep a civil tongue in your head if you 
happen to be at home—Satire-day. 


——___~—————— 

A Hagp Casz—An oyster’s. 
———— -~—_——_ 

Tue most Annovine Tune OvtT—The hip-joint. 
—_——~—_——_ 


HOBSON'S CHOICE. 

Erne. “ Isn’t it sad, Arthur? -There’s the drawing- 
room cleared for a dance, and all the dolls ready to be- 
gin, only they’y t no partners! 

Axrnur. ‘‘ Well, Ethel, there’s the four gentlemen 
in my Noah’s ark ; but they don’t look as if they cared 
very much about dancing, you know!” 


—_~=—_—_ 
A Quop-wraneLze—A row in jail. 
a 


AN UNHAPPY THOUGHT. 
“A friend in need’s a friend indeed |” 
This Meng | is r= trash ; 
For I’ve a friend, and he’s in need, 
And always wanting cash. 


os 
Quakers are mever sworn friends: they won’t swear. 
————_——_——— 


Ovr Bane ann ANKODOTE ARE BOTH BEFORE Us.—A 
theatrical man.of experience was remarking to a friend 
how great an attraction a 
showy spectacle introdu- 
cing real water had with 




















it 


SCENE AT.A LEAP-YEAR PARTY. 


OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


[In accordance with the wishes of numerous corre- 
spondents, who say they have never met with any rec- 
paid ours before, we give a little more space to 

ookery. r 

Poor Man’s Soup.—Take as much water as you like. 
Put it in a saucepan, if you have one. Flavor with 
the recollection of the taste of any kind of meat. Add 
salt and pe per to taste, provided eos can get them. 
If not, it is better taste to go without them. You may, 
if you like, chop up any green stuff you have and add 
to the mixture, but some think thfs wasteful, If it is 
not convenient to. boil’it, it can be eaten cold. It is 
usually served up of a door-step, and eaten with the 
fingers. Some epicures obtain it ready-i le from 
the pump, with a garnish of east wind. 

Scotch Mutton Broth.—Procure a bag-pipe. Cut the 
bag into strips and boil them for a twelvemonth, more 
or less, until they become tender. Add a little Scotch 
barley, or oatmeal, but don’t use both, or you destroy 
the national character of the dish. Serve in soup- 
plates with fiddle-pattern spoons. 

Beef Tea.—Every body knows the ordinary beef tea, 
which is served up with cream and sugar. Our recipe 
‘will supply a cheap and strengthening beef tea, emi- 
nently suited for atvin, to the sick poor, and for other 
charitable purposes. Look about till you find some 
old beef bones... The neighborhood of a dog-kennel is 
not a bad place to search. Procure a.one-cent ball of 


to the end, and suspend them for an hour or so in a 
bucket of clear cold water. When all the nourish- 
ment has been absorbed from the bones, give the broth 
away. The bones will do quite as well again. If no 
bones are procurable, and you have beef in the house, 
hold it over the surface of the bucket until enough 
goodness is extracted from the meat. 
Macedoine of Whelks.—Take of pounded sugar half a 
und, ripe gooseberries one _ Amalgamate gen- 
yinamortar. Then boil a dozen large whelks, chop 
them up, shells and all, with onions and capsicums. 
Fry them over a slow fire, adding the sugar and goose- 
berries by degrees. Sprinkle with Cayenne pepper 
and garnish with sippets dipped in neat’s-foot oil. 
Then dig a hole in the garden, and bury the lot, and 
never go near it any more. 








the public. “Ah!” chimed 
in the other, “that’s be- 
ple see so little 





cause 
*real water off the stage!” 


> 
Does it hurt a joke to 
crack it? 


—_a——_ 
Bravratty True.—What 
is near to e American’s 
heart ?—His stomach. 
—_—@~.————- 


A Borst or ELoquence 
—An exploded idea, 


~~ 

“ Mrs. Miffin,” said a vis- 
itor, ‘‘ Emma has your feat- 
ures, but I think she has got 
her father's hair.” 

“Oh, now I see!” said 
the dear little Emma; “ it’s 
because I have papa’s hair 
that he has to wear a wig!” 


—— 
How to Consume Tie 
Eat dates. 


<< 
Very Movrst.—The edit- 
or of a country paper, hav- 
ing received a bank-note 
detector, returns thanks, 
and modestly asks for some 
bank-notes upon which to 
test its accuracy. 


Ch coe RS 
Lanor rn Vern—Working 
in a coal mine. 


> 

SentzNorp.— When we 
read the interminable sen- 
tences of some writers, we 
can not help thinking that 
their readers are in danger 
of being sentenced to death. 





——_—_———— 
Tur Cusapest Wixe rou 
oan Dainx—The wine of 
other people. 
—_—a—— 
Hienty Imrrorre.—A 
musical young lady says 
that a com may very 
properly make overtures to 
any . Wery true, my 
dear young friend, and com- 
Pes uriviloge often eoongh 
e privilege : often en 
p > ty 


they make le Practices?” 


Heap or Sevect EsTasiisHMENT (aw/xdly). ‘Miss Mary Caroline Ps: 
thou be my Valentine?—From your Spooney i * - Spooney i 











string; cut it into three-feet lengths; tie the bones. 





To Boil Whiting.—Take your fish. Put them in a 
saucepan with some water. Place the pot on the fire, 
ma ask any friend: to sit by it and tell you when it 

01 , 


8. 

Bubble and Squeak.—Procure a copper stew-pan, the 
larger the better. Arrange with the nearest water- 
works for as much of their best as will fill the vessel. 
Make up a roaring fire, and set the stew-pan of water 
on it, and keep it there till it boils. That’s the bub- 
ble. Next ask your husband or one of your children 
into the kitchen, and prevail on him or her to put the 
three first fingers of the right hand into the water. 
That will probably be the squeak. If it isn’t, we give 


it up. ‘ 

ra Boil a Hand of Pork.—This is an absurdity. Ev- 
ery body knows that pigs have pettitoes, not hands. 
Pig’s fry is a more sensible dish. For that you must 
get pigs and 7. oe. of course, 

Economical Puff Paste.—Look out for a bill-sticker 
who is putting up posters for “‘ The Great Dunce,” or 
“The Unrivaled Snob,” or any other lion comique. 
Procure a tin er and help yourself out of his can 
when he isn’t loo. ng. If you don’t think this strictly 
moral, look about for an honest bill-sticker, who, 
having sold his bills as waste paves is going to empty 
his paste down the nearest gully-hole. He will let you 
have some for a small consideration. 


Pudding without Eggs.—Make a rice pudding in 


ice 
‘the usual way, but don’t put any eggs in it. There is 


no other bap te doing it that we can see. 
Rhubarb Tart.—Procure some rhubarb at the apoth- 
ecary’s. ‘The powder form is preferable. Add a little 


‘white-wine vinegar. If that does not make it tart 


enough, throw in a little tartar. This is a wholesome 
diet for children in the early spring. 

Bullock’s Heart.—Procure a bullock. Take out the 
heart, and throw the rest away. Put the heart in a tin 
baking dish, and send it to the baker’s. When it 
comes back you had better serve it as you did the rest. 

——_—_>—_— 

A young lady nved not be very hard up when she’s 
youthag her lips. ° . 

A man who has had his leg broken by a patent flax- 


carder says that mash-shin-ery is the most appropriate 
name that could be given to the darned thing. 
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usin, G. Cousin 


A VALENTINE, TRAGEDY. 


e, this was found’ under your Pillow.” (Reads.) ‘I do avow that I am thine: oh, wilt 
Odious Vulgarism! What will become of you—indulging in such Perilous and Disrepu- 


scores, oie Psycus, “Please, Mise Bachoard, a Soon is included in the List of Articles required by Pupils coming to this Establishment.” 


os 
LEE 
' a eae y 





“Here, Mr. PRETTYMAN, AS YOU'RE GOING TO LEAD THE GERMAN TO-NIGHT, I HAVE BROUGHT You SOMETHING SUBSTANTIAL !” 








Rosambeau, a Fren 
sarc a iat te 
playing al iu, Whi 
curtain rose 't to a single 
spectator. e acto’ 

forward and pew 


“ My deat Sir, did’ you 
os a 
e prom 
ew aT pt reply. 


Don’t you think we shall 
mx f the evening together 


much better at the neigh. 
boring café than Pe 


compel me to play to 

who should be mess 
wit, in a piece which is a 
poor one at best, and in 
which, contrary to my usual 
custom, I am only ordi- 


“Certainly I do,” rep} 
the audience, “for oe 
ried my dinner to get here 
in cee: we will go and 


And they did. 


> 

A California politician 
says that the path of recti- 
tude has been traveled go 
little in that State of late 
years that it has all run to 
grass. 





ConvENIENT.—A lady, 
- hearing the remark that the 
vient \ storm - si was set, in- 
quired what that meant; 
and being told that the Sig- 
nal Department now watch. 
es the weather, and tele. 
om in advance all over 
he country, replied, “‘ Now 
isn’t that convenient for 
washer-women !” 


——~=.—____ 

A genuine lion is saun- 
tering around San José, 
California, and the citizens 
are keeping remarkably 
good hours. 

———>>—__—_ 

A countryman in Savan- 
nah observed a gang of ne- 
groes at work in the streets, 
each wearing a ball and chain. He asked one why the 
ball was chained to his leg. zs 

“To keep people from stealing it,” said the darky. 
* Heap of thieves ’bout here.” 





To Cannipats.—A missionary does not taste like 
dog, although he is frequently a black retriever. 


flit Winch oad hl 
A Dotvar-ovus Case ror Men or Cents—The Ala- 
bama case. 





ALPHABETIC RIDDLES. 


What letters do we like green ?—P’s. 
What letter is most useful to cattle ?—A, 
What letter speaks for yourself ?—I. 
What letter smacks of honey ?—B. 

What letter suits sailors ?—C. 

What letter should drivers use ?—G. 
What letter is most refreshing ?—T. 
What are the above letters for ?—U. 


oo 
To THE Mint Avtunorities.—If money makes money, 
is it liable to be indicted ? 


———>_— 
Heavy Reapine—A ship’s log. 


— 
The following is a genuine dialogue which occurred 
recently in one of the public schools of this city: 
TracuER To Scuoiar. * What gender is mouse?” 
Sonoran. * ye 
Tracner. “ Please give the masculine gender.” 
Souorar. “ Rats.” - 


During the war an Irish peasant, who was posted 
with a musket on duty, and had wandered a little out 
of his position, was accosted by an officer with, ‘“‘ What 
are you here for?” 

“Faith, your honor,” said Pat, with his accustomed 
grin of good humor, “ they told me I am here for a 


century.” , 


“Matilda, what animal comes down from the clouds?” 
“The rain, dear—Augustus.” 


————_~>—__—_—_ 

A case was being tried before a Presbytery not long 
ago, when the counsel for the defendant urged the 
plea of moral insanity. A 
venerable presbyter said : 

“Mr. Moderator, this dis- 
ease of moral insanity 
seems to me to be identical 
with what the older theo- 
— in their unscien- 
tific way, call total de 


pravity.” 


Teach your children to 
help _themselves—but not 
to what doesn’t belong to 


them. ° 


A newspaper advertise- 
ment calls for a plain cook, 
able to dress a little boy 
five years old. 


———__—-————__— 
When a man has tried 
every thing and found it 
will not answer, let him go 
where there is an echo and 
try that. ; 


> 
Hudibras calls matri- 
mony a perverse fever, be- 
inning with heat and end- 
ig with frost. 


SSS ad 

Some one describes a phi- 
lanthropist as a man who 
loves al. mankind and neg- 
lects his own family. 

~~ 

While resident at the vil- 
lage of Box, in Wiltshire, 
Coleridge lodged at a gro- 
cer’s, — a. = 
day, to his dismay, tha’ 
fooin lay over a barre) of 
gunpowder. Expostulation 
with the owner of the house 
not prevailing to remove 
the dangerous article, Cole- 
ridge prepared to remove 
himself. The servant- 
maid, who venerated their 
eccentric guest, new en- 
treated him to reconsider 
his determination. 

“Do you think, Maty, I 
can sleep in a place where 
roe ed — danger 
of blowing w 

“y thought Sir,” said 
Mary, ‘“‘that it the 
shot, amt not a powder, 
that hu: ee 

at bart people ink, 
Mary, were I a little bird. 


















